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GENERAL WELFARE AND SOCIAL 
SECURITY LEGISLATION 


HELEN I. CLARKE* 
University of Wisconsin 


@ If the social theory which many people are trying to 
integrate into legislation and practice is “the general wel- 
fare” theory—that every man is entitled to employment 
and a decent standard of living, to education, to religious 
freedom, and to civil rights—what evidences do we find of 
accomplishments in the field of social security and what 
are We pointing toward? 

I should like to describe briefly four developments: (1) 
improvement in public assistance standards; (2) expan- 
sion of governmental services, especially on the federal 
level, and enlarged experience in federal-state relation- 
ships; (3) expansion of the social insurances; and (4) 
utilization of social planning methods. 

1. What are some of the manifestations of improved 
theory and practice in relief administration? The Social 
Security Act lays down several eligibility requirements 
for the receipt of ADC, OAA, and BA. When the law was 
first passed, both the Social Security Board and the state 
departments expected detailed, routine, and arbitrary in- 
vestigations of eligibility. More than a year ago, August 
10, 1943, the Bureau of Public Assistance of the Social Se- 
curity Board issued a bulletin (State Letter No. 24) say- 


ing: 


* Associate Professor of Social Work, University of Wisconsin. This paper was 
presented before the Institute of Public Welfare Directors, held at the University 
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The policies and procedures basic to the determination of eligibility . . . 
reflect changing emphases in the administration of public assistance. The 
applicant should be the primary source of information in determining 
eligibility for public assistance; sources of information other than the 
applicant need be consulted only if information available from the appli- 
cant either is incomplete or requires further clarification. . . . In most 
instances all information relating to eligibility can be furnished by the 
applicant and much of it he alone can supply. When information available 
from the applicant either is incomplete or requires further clarification 
the agency, with the applicant’s knowledge and, when possible, with his 
help, should consult other sources of information. The use of such sources 
of information should be planned and selected, rather than routine and 
comprehensive. 


The act also requires that public assistance payments 
shall be “money payments.” In the early days of the ad- 
ministration of the act many agencies sought to control the 
expenditures not only of the perhaps 5 per cent of clients 
who obviously could not spend their money well but of 
most of the recipients, on the theory that a large part of 
those who got assistance were more or less incompetent 
and that the public taxes must be protected. In March, 
1944, the Bureau of Public Assistance issued Bureau Cir- 
cular 14 called Money Payments to Recipients of OAA, 
ADC, and AB. This circular points out that the evolution 
in the concepts of society’s responsibility for the poor has 
followed the following order: (1) institutional care often 
ecclesiastical, (2) direct provision of goods and services, 
(3) supervised cash payments typical of the early program 
of pensions for the aged, and, most recently, (4) money 
payments, as of the WPA and the Social Security Act. 
Money payments have been defined by the Social Security 
Board to mean that payments must be in “cash, checks or 
warrants immediately redeemable at par and that pay- 
ments must be made to the grantee or his legal guardian 
at regular intervals with no restriction on the use of the 
funds of the individual.” 


ee 
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The pamphlet then proceeds to discuss what unre- 
stricted payment means in administration. Is it unre- 
stricted payment when a check is made over to a doctor or 
other creditor? Is it unrestricted payment when the agency 
requires receipts for the payment of bills? Is it unre- 
stricted payment when the agency requires special en- 
dorsement or the cashing of the check in its presence? No 
is the answer and the bulletin explains its position as fol- 
lows: 


The slowness with which cash relief was initiated in this country in either 
public or private agencies, the reluctance of the states to accept the impli- 
cation of the FERA to experiment with cash relief, and the difficulties 
encountered when agencies introduced that method find their counterpart 
in the history of the money payment. The tradition of earlier forms of 
assistance impedes the acceptance of the money payment but the success of 
the early forms of cash relief, its closest antecedent, forecasts the general 
acceptance of the money payment as the most acceptable method of pro- 
viding assistance to the large majority of persons in need. 


Progressive legislation reflecting liberal economic and 
social theories and advances in social work practice are 
responsible for and make possible such an interpretation. 
The right of the individual to lead his own life in accord- 
ance with his capacity, his opportunities, his choices is in 
fact put into practice, at least within the public assistance 
framework, when such interpretation of policy is made. 
By provision for fair hearings Congress ensured that 
certain designated groups of persons should have a right to 
assistance if needed. Local prejudice should not be the 
final arbiter of need. In fact then, the public assistance 
provisions of the Social Security Act do assure individuals 
coming under the designated categories a right to a mini- 
mum standard of living. The provisions of the act concern- 
ing the confidential nature of the relationships of agency 
and client further put into effect our democratic theory 
that each man’s home is his castle and safe from intrusion. 
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Now briefly what changes in the public assistance pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act are introduced into the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill that will affect standards 
and perhaps even more adequately apply the theories 
previously stated? (1) It authorizes federal matching of 
money payments to the aged, to dependent children, to the 
blind, and, very important, to any needy individual with- 
out the rigid maximum of existing laws. It sets up a unified 
public assistance program, which is designated after a 
specified date, to replace the categorical assistance pro- 
gram. 

(2) Assistance means money payments, medical service, 
goods and services, and such services and facilities as may 
assist in making needy individuals self-supporting. Just 
what effect this definition might have on money payments 
is not clear from the bill. Could the distribution of goods 
supersede money payments upon the discretion of the 
agency? 

(3) The state in determining need must take into con- 
sideration all income in excess of $20 a month, which 
amount it may omit from budgetary calculations if its 
legislature sees fit. All these recommendations, particu- 
larly the one for undifferentiated relief administration, 
are designed to effectuate improvements in the relief ad- 
ministration for the benefit of the individual recipient. 
There are controversial issues here which such a group as 
this will want to discuss. 

2. It is no news that the New Deal brought with it 
many governmental services and that the war has brought 
many more. The FERA, WPA, NYA, CCC, FSA are 
among the former; and the OCD, OPA, Office of Com- 
munity War Services, day nursery and nutrition programs, 
the health program for war wives and children, the allot- 
ment and allowance provisions, the President’s War Con- 
trol Board are among the latter. As long ago as President 
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Hoover’s administration, authorities who studied “recent 
social trends” pointed out the great expansion of govern- © 
mental activities, the inevitable move toward increased 
federal services and expenditures, and the resultant com- 
plex relationships between levels of government. This 
subject of centralization versus decentralization, of fed- 
eral-state relationships, is complex and will be commented 
on only superficially. 

The Social Security Act and the Wagner Bill are re- 
sponsible for some of the exaggerated attention now fo- 
cused on the subject. The most persistent and violent at- 
tacks have been made on the OA & SI reserves and upon 
the fact that under the Wagner Bill these reserves will be 
greatly increased, thus giving bureaucrats much too great 
power. For example, much is made by certain medical 
and insurance groups of the proposals for a 12 per cent 
tax, 6 per cent on employers and 6 per cent on employees, 
to finance the unified insurance plan. To illustrate, Mr. 
Pratt, administrator of the National Physicians’ Com- 
mittee for the Extension of Medical Service, in his bul- 
letin circulated by the million, entitled Abolishing Private 
Medical Practice or Prelude to Centralized Control of 
the Professions and of Industry, headlines the $3,048,000,- 
000 which the Surgeon General will supposedly but in- 
correctly have at his disposal for “political medicine.” 
Strange that with so much money collected from employ- 
ers and employees Mr. Pratt can still write, “Senate bill 
1161 makes provision for free general medical, special 
medical, laboratory and hospital benefits for 110,000,000 
people in the United States.” He makes no suggestions for 
substitute services, and yet his committee is for “the ex- 
tension of medical services.” 

No one knows better than public assistance adminis- 
trators that control goes with the source of funds and that 
usually the degree of control is approximately propor- 
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tionate to the ratio of distribution. Remote control inevi- 
tably brings opportunity for insufficient understanding and 
conflict, but it brings also the chance for greater objective- 
ness, higher standards, and more universal minima. Each 
of the several programs of the Social Security Act except 
OA & SI entails this problem of relationship between 
levels of government. It is a problem inherent in our form 
of government. The solution lies, not in harping on the 
evils of remote control and of bureaucratic administration, 
but in attempting to determine what functions govern- 
mental agencies can perform better than any other and 
how to increase understanding and efficiency. Senate Bill 
1161 increases the responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment in the field of public assistance by providing for 
variable grants-in-aid ranging from 50 to 75 per cent of 
the total expended, depending on the state’s per capita in- 
come. It is obvious that such a plan equalizes the oppor- 
tunity for decent relief as between, let us say, Georgia and 
Wisconsin. 

3. It was only two or three decades ago that England 
put into effect the theory that social insurance affords a 
method of providing a minimum of security and of re- 
distributing income. The Social Security Act of 1935 
marks the real beginning of the application of that theory 
in the United States. It provides for unemployment and 
OA & SI insurance. The Wagner Bill greatly enlarges the 
insurance provisions by increasing the groups of persons 
brought under the old act, by increasing benefits, by fed- 
eralizing unemployment insurance and the employment 
services, and by including such new forms of insurance as 
permanent and temporary disability, and medical and 
hospital care. 

It is unfortunate that we are almost the only large West- 
ern country that lacks a comprehensive social insurance 
scheme to include medical care and disability benefits. 
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The data included in many studies show the unequal dis- 
tribution of medical care and costs. Only a comprehensive 
governmental scheme will equalize the distribution of 
those services. Naturally, there are honest differences of 
opinion as to what groups and classes of persons should be 
included; whether the scheme should be state, federal- 
state, or federal exclusively; whether it should be com- 
pulsory or voluntary; how much should be raised by gov- 
ernment, industry, and worker; and even whether or not 
the scheme should be like the British proposal for univer- 
sal medical service. But it does seem incontrovertible that 
the people of the United States increasingly want and 
should have more adequate medical protection. 

4. I should now like to mention the importance of the 
function of planning in increasing the possibility of ob- 
taining a decent and even a good life. Again, it is strange 
how much reaction there has recently been to this idea of 
planning. In the minds of many it seems to mean rigid 
blueprinting, arbitrary decisions, ruthless execution of 
plans, unnecessary expenditures. This must have been in 
part the reaction of Congress when it refused to appropri- 
ate further funds for the continuation of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. In the relatively short life of the 
Board it made numerous extremely valuable reports on 
many phases of our social and economic life. It operated 
on the presumption that principles and data are both nec- 
essary if sound programs are to be carried out. Its massive 
report, Security, Work and Relief Policies, does just this. 
In the introduction of the report are four assumptions to 
which the facts and proposals are related. They are: 


1. Our economy must provide work for all who are 
able and willing to work. 

2. For the great numbers whose work is interrupted, 

the social insurances must carry much of the load of 

providing adequate income. 
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3. Where the insurances or work fails to take care of 
interruption of income, public assistance must be 
provided. 

4. When adequate services essential to the health, edu- 
cation, and welfare of the population are not avail- 
able, public provision must be made for them. No 
one of these proposals is enough. They must be taken 
together if sound plans for security are to be accom- 
plished. 

Planning is an indispensable phase of life today, 


whether on an international, national, or local scale. All 
governments, like all families, do it well or less well, some 
by democratic and some by arbitrary processes. England 
and the United States are noted for their muddling- 
through action, which merely means that they do a mini- 
mum of planning until a situation has crept up on them. 
Planning is a continuous process. It requires continuous 
research, diagnosis, interpretation. Planning, in other 
words, is a necessary adjunct to good administration and 
sound practice. 

I might write of many other developments in this field 
of welfare legislation to illustrate the growth in the appli- 
cation of the constitutional theory that a fundamental 
purpose of government is the general welfare—such de- 
velopments as UNRRA, the GI bill, the recent vocational 
and rehabilitation acts for civilians and veterans, et cetera. 
All these enactments mean that many people genuinely de- 
sire to improve life for large segments of our population. 
The difficulties in achieving these social and economic 
advances merely show that inevitably there are many dif- 
ferences of opinion as to what programs to inaugurate and 
that the reactionary and sometimes evil forces in our 
country must be combated by data, conviction, and coura- 
geous action. 

One of the most significant developments in the pro- 
fession of social work is its present revitalization. Social 
workers are summoning themselves to a greater participa- 
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tion in community life and action. This is illustrated in a 
report by a committee of seventy, calling itself The Social 
Workers’ Emergency Committee. The report, “To Social 
Workers: A Call to Action,” is significant because some of 
the outstanding social workers in the country are virtually 
saying, “Let’s take it for granted that we are a profession 
with our own skills. Let’s be less self-conscious and imma- 
ture on this subject and devote more of our energies to the 
shaping of social decisions arising from the war.” It is the 
opinion of the committee that 


As a group, social workers have been hesitant and timid about taking 
a stand even on local and national issues in which they are vitally con- 
cerned. This situation has arisen largely from the failure of the profes- 
sion to formulate a broad program for action on which there could be 
general agreement. Out of social work experience have evolved certain 
objectives that provide, we believe, the essential elements of the attain- 
ment of the goal. These objectives are: full development and equitable 
distribution of national and international resources; full employment ; 
adequate standards of living, of housing, of recreation, and of health serv- 
ices; nation-wide high educational standards; social and economic se- 
curity ; a democratic community life free from the devitalizing influences 
of racial, ethnic and religious discrimination and prejudices. 


Social workers have three primary obligations, two 
growing out of their professional status and one out of 
their responsibility as citizens: first, to perform well, to 
employ the best techniques and methods known; second, 
to contribute to the social thinking and action of their 
communities in their area of knowledge and experience; 
and, third, to participate in the economic and social 
thought of a changing world. Social workers then have the 
responsibility for performing expertly and for serving as 
leaders of thought and action. They can well apply the 
adage “Only the strong can be free.” 








THE COMMUNITY IN THE POSTWAR 
SOCIAL ORDER 


BESSIE AVERNE McCLENAHAN 
The University of Southern California 


@ On every side predictions are freely made as to various 
phases of living “after the war.” Cities are developing 
plans for highways and freeways, for housing, for sanita- 
tion, for beautification, for parks and recreation centers, 
for zoning, for prevention of blight and destruction of 
slum areas. While the word “cities” is used, it must be kept 
in mind that the people who are doing the planning are 
official planning commissions of one kind or another and 
voluntary committees of chambers of commerce or of the 
more aggressive businessmen. Rural leaders are joining 
together in assemblies and conferences to discuss rural life 
after the war. Social work agencies are beginning to think 
of their place in that period. Already predictions in the 
general relief field are to the effect that the case load will 
mount to three times its present number. The political 
party organizations through their respective spokesmen 
are talking about postwar plans, including conversion of 
war plants. Developmental projects, as sources of employ- 
ment, are being catalogued by city councils, by boards of 
supervisors, and by state planning commissions. 

How valid are these plans? No one, of course, knows 
what the postwar period will be like. It is this uncertainty 
as to both social and economic conditions, backed by the 
memories of the “Great Depression” of the thirties, that 
creates tensions in persons, agencies, and institutions. It is 
a contributing factor to the development of “blocs” to 
conserve special interests of capital or of labor. It tends to 
inhibit an over-all view of the country as a whole and of 
the people with their varied interests and needs as consti- 
tuting one body, a unity of differences. It is the reconciling 
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of this seeming paradox of unity and difference that is the 
key task of a democratic form of government. It is also the 
key problem of the local community in the critical post- 
war period. Sociology points up this situation as clear 
evidence of the two necessary goals of all community 
planning: (1) opportunity for everyone to develop his 
unique capacities and (2) such social experiences and edu- 
cational and vocational training in the local community 
as will tend to create socialized attitudes and a genuine 
desire to contribute to the modern adventure of group liv- 
ing. 

_ How significant is the local community in the lives of 
men and women, of boys and girls? How shall “local com- 
munity” be defined ? What provides the basis of its reality? 
The word “community” in former years was easily, almost 
glibly, defined as a unit of land, people, interests, and 
activities which functions together either consciously or 
unconsciously, and which builds institutions, agencies, and 
various kinds of facilities to serve varied needs. Today, 
the word has at least three distinct connotations: (1) the 
community is a political local unit, which may be a hamlet 
or an incorporated city; (2) the community is the fluid, 
ever-changing association of people within the framework 
of locale and culture, both of which the people themselves 
may modify either slowly or rapidly; (3) the community 
is ‘‘a place,” with its boundaries more or less clearly de- 
fined, with which the residents identify themselves and to 
which their major economic and social activities are 
linked. It may be noted, however, that the feeling of re- 
sponsibility for place does not necessarily, in this modern 
era, strongly manifest itself. These three definitions of 
political entity, of association conditioned by locale and 
culture, and of place may overlap or supplement one 
another. They present different emphases whose signifi- 
cance for the well-being of the citizen will be pointed out 
as the discussion continues. 
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In the early days of the development of the United 
States, the community was a mutual enterprise. It was 
relatively small in size, ranging from a few families, often 
“kinfolk,” to a more heterogeneous group of several hun- 
dred “souls.” Many writers today who speak with nostal- 
gic feeling of community have in mind this type of associ- 
ation. It still exists in some rural or semirural sections. It 
is the prototype of community which is regarded as the 
necessary seed bed of democracy. In a recent address, Dr. 
Arthur E. Morgan said: 


The destiny of our country and the possibility of an enduring peace are 
bound up with the fate of the small community . . . . Some social traits 
are peculiarly the characteristics of civilization as opposed to barbarism. 
These we may properly call the primary necessities of human society. 
Perhaps foremost among such are mutual understanding, mutual confi- 
dence, and mutual regard. Mutual interest and mutual aid on the basis of 
personal relationships are fundamental human needs. . . . To a very large 
degree, good will and mutual confidence and regard are peculiarly the 
products of relatively intimate living together, such as occurs chiefly in 
the family and the small community. 


However, urbanization is a fact, as evident in the United 
States Census figures showing that approximately two 
thirds of our population may now be classed as “urban.” 
One phase of this process is the development of urbanized 
social attitudes and social relationships as distinct from 
those traditionally characteristic of the small community, 
e.g., impersonality and self-centeredness and segmental 
personal contacts and limited associations. The city pat- 
tern spreads, and this fact, along with the technological 
improvements in farming and the need for a variety of oc- 
cupations even in the so-called agricultural areas, seems to 
portend that in the small community associations will be- 
come less intimate. As economic interests become more 
diverse and the territorial range of social activity is ex- 


1 Arthur E. Morgan, The Small Community as the Birthplace of Enduring 
Peace, an address delivered before the Institute on Conditions for an Enduring 
Peace, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, July 7, 1944. (Mimeographed) 
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panded by rapid transportation, attitudes of unity and 
democratic sharing may need to be purposefully stimu- 
lated even in the much-vaunted “perpetual-motion-social- 
activity” of the small community. 

In these days of the early “forties” the urbanization 
process is complicated by two other vitally significant 
changes, namely, increased mobility of residence and war. 
As a result, the community as a social, political, and eco- 
nomic unity may be thought of in relation to its size type, 
that is, urban, semirural, or rural, and in relation to its 
activity type, that is, war-activity center or nonwar-activity 
center as indicated by its major social and economic con- 
cerns under the impact of war. Some communities have 
been almost depopulated ; others have mushroomed almost 
overnight into teeming, overcrowded, confused cities. 
Whatever the pattern, it is reflected in individual personal- 
ities, in social institutions, and agencies, and in social atti- 
tudes and relationships, relationships not only between 
people but between people and the place they live in, their 
community. 

As far as the community in the postwar social order is 
considered, it is clear that there can be no single, uncom- 
plicated formula. For any given community, there are no 
less than six different phases which must be considered, 
varying in ratio to each other in line with the historical 
changes in the total community situation. These six as- 
pects of possible change in the local community, be it city, 
town, or rural center, are as follows: (1) physical or geo- 
graphic—expansion or shrinkage of area utilized or 
changes in land usage; (2) demographic—increase or de- 
crease in population size and changes in racial or cultural 
type; (3) economic—continuing single industry or new 
and varied industries; changes in transportation, in rela- 
tions of employer and employee, in levels of wages, in 
costs and standards of living, in financial institutions, and 
in investment opportunities; (4) social—changes in avail- 
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able types of recreation and of health provisions, in de- 
grees of law abidingness or defiance, in types and adequacy 
of housing, and in social resources of education, reli- 
gion, art, social welfare, and relief; (5) political and or- 
ganizational—expansion or combination of services and 
of administrative districts, changes in training, placing, 
and replacing of personnel, in fiscal policies and resources, 
in the relationships of local government to state and fed- 
eral departments and bureaus; development or elimina- 
tion of governmental agencies; changes in the activities 
of chambers of commerce, of civic associations, of men’s 
service clubs, of women’s clubs, ef patriotic societies, and 
of political party organizations; and (6) soctological— 
changes in personality configuration, in levels of associ- 
ation and of activities, and in social values, plus changes 
in national and international relationships as they reflect 
the attitudes within the local community and in turn im- 
pinge upon it. 

What will the community of the postwar period be 
like? In every instance, the pattern will emerge out of the 
prewar and the war periods. Life moves in a continuum. 
Even the communities planned and built “from the ground 
up” reflect the current ideas which have grown out of the 
past and which attempt to mold the future. In the postwar 
world, planning will doubtless continue to be just what it 
largely is today, that is, replanning, and the community 
consequently will reflect the process of newness, obsoles- 
cence, blight, and slum—with the series beginning again 
with the destruction of the slum and its rehabilitation, or 
the development of new areas. 

The technical planner and the city manager or other 
executive official see the community as facing and attempt- 
ing to solve certain concrete problems. They tend to em- 
phasize land use and administration. Already a certain 
order in the listing of problems is evident: conversion of 
war plants, industrial location and relocation, use of new 
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products, transportation, war housing, new services and 
utilities, repairs and deferred maintenance, financial status 
including bonds, revenue, assessments, tax rates. Will air- 
ports be subsidized or self-maintaining? What can be done 
with blighted areas and relaxed property standards? In 
what direction is the community expanding or contract- 
ing? How can community leaders secure the cooperation 
and integration of local business, political, industrial, 
civic, religious, and patriotic groups behind a sensible 
program of community planning? What new laws are 
needed to permit financial and administrative cooperation 
between communities in dealing with joint problems such 
as sewage disposal or water supply, or the human problem 
of placing and thus. utilizing manpower returned from 
war and released from war industry? 

Several principles seem necessary of acceptance if the 
community in the postwar world is to function adequately 
in the interests of the people who are its raison d’étre. 
1. The local community itself faces its responsibility for 
postwar planning so that neither a chance nor an oppor- 
tunist policy is adopted. 2. Scientific planning builds on 
the basis of discovered facts as to the past and the present 
situations and the trends revealed by an objective local 
study. 3. Not only does the community need an over-all 
view of needs and possibilities, but it also needs the coordi- 
nation of all the social energy of the people as expressed 
in both the official and the voluntary organizations. Com- 
munity organization to implement community planning is 
thus seen to be a necessity for democratic functioning with 
widespread participation and widespread responsibility. 
4. In order to effect such a result, the plan of organization 
will vary to fit the local situation and will develop tech- 
niques to arouse the necessary participation. 

But the analysis needs to be carried further, and at this 
point in the discussion the nature of current social organi- 
zation may be briefly reviewed. Social experience for the 
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individual is defined in the concrete terms of his home and 
the location of that home, that is, an address (such as a 
number on a street) , and also in terms of his associates and 
their common interests and activities. 

In the little town, the person depends for approval of 
himself on the reactions of his townspeople who know his 
daily. (gossip might say “his hourly’) actions. Codes of 
conduct and levels of behavior are more or less stabilized, 
and infringement is penalized by various techniques of 
social disapproval. The widespread association and the 
many similar interests centering in the local territorial 
area—taxes, community improvements, selection of local 
officials, management of the school, community meetings, 
social gatherings—provide the occasion for the democratic 
process of discussion, emergence of public opinion, and 
majority-decided action. This picture has dominated small 
town and rural social life for many years. However, 
changes are evident in the assumption of “big city” atti- 
tudes and types of associative ties. 

In the city, the person’s experiences are delimited terri- 
torially and associationally. A defined political and terri- 
torial entity, such as precinct, ward, school district, con- 
gressional district, provides the location of the home base 
from which the city resident emerges to enter some one of 
the many socioeconomic, or sociocultural, or purely associ- 
ational groups, e.g., a social club. The person has only a 
tenuous connection with his home base in these days of 
swift motion and easy mobility. While he lives in a given 
area, his contacts with friends or briefly known acquaint- 
ances in church, club, motion picture theater, dance hall 
will be sought not in terms of common place of residence 
but in terms of common interests and availability condi- 
tioned by distance and type of transportation at hand. 
These associations tend to be limited in frequency and in 
intimacy of relationship in contrast to those characteristic 
of the small town and rural center. 
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The community of the postwar period, whether urban, 
semirural, or rural, faces a problem whose answer will de- 
termine the degree of democracy to prevail. How can a 
people whose urban pattern of social detachment from 
place is spreading, with the aid of the automobile and 
motion pictures and shifting centers of employment, to the 
little town and even to the rural areas fit into a working 
democratic pattern—on the one hand, the territorial unit 
with its limited meaning and, on the other hand, the associ- 
ational unit? relatively detached from this same territorial 
unit and based upon more or less individualistic values? 
Does this situation mean that the postwar community will 
become the creature of the politician, of the administrative 
expert, and of the industrial concern, while the local citi- 
zen flits about from one limited social group to another? 
Does it mean that the local citizen will be primarily con- 
cerned with his national political party and that he will 
accept a pattern of increasing centralization from remote 
centers operating in his own locale according to a prede- 
termined program while he merely makes use of local fa- 
cilities? If such a pattern eventuates, will there still be 
room for the exercise of direct personal participation in 
local affairs, and some measure of control by the local 
citizens over their own community ?* These questions raise 
vital issues for the kind of community the citizen will 
create in the coming years. 

In the earlier part of this paper were laid down certain 
principles necessary for successful, democratic postwar 
planning in any community, one essential including wide- 
spread participation and widespread responsibility of the 
residents. If the local community is to carry on the demo- 
cratic process of discussion, the emerging of public 

2 This interest circle, spatially detached, has been named “the communality.” 


See B. A. McClenahan, The Changing Urban Neighborhood (Los Angeles: The 
University of Southern California Press, 1929), pp. 108-9. 


3 The question, “Will the communality supplant the community?” will be dis- 
cussed in a later paper. 
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opinion and joint action by the citizens in terms of prevail- 
ing opinion, several conditions will be decisive. 1. The size 
of the local group needs to be limited so that its citizens 
may be both active and aggressive in the /ocal community 
organization. What that local unit shall be depends upon 
the peculiar type of the social area. In some rural areas, 
as in some urban areas, it might be possible to capital- 
ize upon the local-block-precinct-neighborhood wartime 
agencies’ organization if any survives to the postwar pe- 
riod; in others, local interest in boys and girls, in recre- 
ation, in property maintenance or improvement, in local 
holiday celebrations, or in a consumers’ cooperative might 
furnish the incentive. 2. Whatever the appeal to the citi- 
zen, local leadership and the development of individual 
attitudes of local concern and responsibility are impera- 
tive. 3. The activities need to be of such character that 
they furnish a continuing challenge to the imagination and 
emotion and intellectual resourcefulness of the members 
and provide real satisfaction in their participation; other- 
wise, the organization will fall to pieces. 

It is rarely possible to “go back” to a pattern which has 
been replaced by a new pattern. Into the postwar com- 
munity the many changes of this present decade will have 
brought significant new patterns which in turn will even- 
tually be modified and perhaps discarded. The new 
emerges out of the old, sometimes slowly, sometimes 
rapidly; and, while the technologies, especially in produc- 
tion, transportation, and communication, may come speed- 
ily, attitudes and habits of thought and behavior patterns 
of human beings tend to change more slowly, though they 
cannot escape the impact of the material innovations. 

Well-defined social and personal problems of the post- 
war world are shaping up, such as the adjustment of both 
servicemen and civilians to each other and to a peacetime 
economy; the determination of a democratic basis for 
race relations; the prevention of juvenile delinquency and 
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crime; the decision as to patterns of home maintenance as 
wives and mothers continue or cease to work; the types of 
relationships of men and women to each other as the ten- 
sions of war give way to the somewhat different tensions 
of peace; the determination of population distribution— 
return to the old home town or continuing residence in 
the war center; along with the others already mentioned, 
such as problems of conversion of war plants, relationships 
of the federal government to the local agencies, of land 
use, housing, manufacture and use of new gadgets, new 
products, new tools. 

The planner talks of achieving new patterns of com- 
munity development and the social reformer talks about 
controlling social problems of poverty and delinquency 
by the use of somewhat similar tools—for example, ade- 
quate housing and recreational and educational facilities, 
beautiful environment, greater economic security. But 
rarely mentioned is the basic need without which these 
programs must continue to fail of their goals, namely, a 
socialization of attitudes of the people! Surveys, plans, 
trained personnel, specific programs—all are mechanical 
in effect unless the fathers and mothers, boys and girls, 
professional experts, elected officials, teachers, recrea- 
tional leaders develop attitudes of good will, of concern 
for their neighbors, and of willingness, nay eagerness, to 
work together. Such goals involve making vivid the posi- 
tive values and personal satisfactions that lie in coopera- 
tive sharing of both responsibility and reward. 

Sociology’s contribution to an understanding of the 
postwar community lies in its emphasis upon the signifi- 
cance of socialized attitudes and values of people as effec- 
tive drives to action. Socialized attitudes have already been 
pointed out as those of good will, of mutual interest and 
mutual aid, of mutual confidence, and of mutual sharing 
of both responsibilities and opportunities with concern for 
the welfare of all citizens. The process to develop such 
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attitudes begins in the home. Parents are the first teachers. 
When indulgence in satisfying the pleasure motive be- 
comes more important to them as individuals than the ac- 
ceptance of responsibilities of parenthood, then democ- 
racy is threatened. Children are conditioned in their 
emerging personalities by the pattern of relationships and 
personal behavior which defines family and adulthood for 
them. When teachers preach the advantages of regimenta- 
tion and the satisfaction of “following the leader” instead 
of stimulating intellectual curiosity and objective analysis 
of facts and the possible ultimate result of their inter- 
action, along with the emulation of great humanitarian 
and democratic “heroes”; when politicians preach oppor- 
tunism and “loyalty regardless,” instead of the building 
of a political and legislative and social program on the 
reality basis of discovered needs and resources—then de- 
mocracy is in danger of being lost. 

The community in the postwar social order? It is the 
concrete but ever-changing product of men and women 
and children associated together, struggling to find “hap- 
piness” within the framework of the locale and culture of 
their daily living. Too often, they do not understand that 
one of the basic satisfactions is that of feeling a part of a 
larger whole. This satisfaction is the complement of as- 
sumed responsibility without which the local community 
as a vital experience in the lives of men and women, of 
boys and girls will cease to function. In such untoward 
event, human personality may become either self-centered 
and ingrown or manipulated and exploited. Finally, it 
may be concluded that patterns of community and person- 
ality are correlative—a strong local community, demo- 
cratically controlled, is the group expression of individu- 
alized patterns of socialized personality. The local citizens 
will make their community of the postwar social order, 
carrying into its creation the old they cherish and the new 
they dream! 




















SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
WORK CAMP 


ROBERT H. DANN 
State College of Oregon 


@ The Work Camp, as set up by the Religious Society 
of Friends (Quakers) through its agent the American 
Friends Service Committee, was developed to meet the 
needs of the young people of college age who wished to 
make some kind of significant contribution to the national 
welfare. In part, it was hoped that this would offset the 
criticism they received because of their refusal to take the 
compulsory military training in colleges where this was 
required, and that, in the case of those attending colleges 
where this training was not offered, the camp experience 
would serve as an evidence of good faith, both for the men 
who might be directly affected and for the women who 
were not required to make any such demonstration of their 
loyalty. In addition to this, the values of the experience 
itself were sufficient justification for the Work Camps. 
The purpose has always been to try to find a constructive 
and Christian solution to the problems that produce hu- 
man conflict in all its forms. The basic principle, as the 
Quakers see it, declares not alone that war is wrong and 
will not achieve the ends sought, and therefore should not 
be encouraged or engaged in, but that the principle carries 
with it an obligation to find constructive ways to the solu- 
tion of these conflicts. The Work Camps attempt to search 
for openings into the problems that can give direction to 
the more ambitious projects of society at large. 

The first camp held by the American Friends Service 
Committee was in 1934. Since then camps have been con- 
ducted every year, in a total of 20 different states and 60 
different localities. In 1941 there were 17 camps, the larg- 
est number of all years. In 1944 there were 13 camps. The 
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total enrollment in the | 1 summers has been approximately 
1,900, with some duplications. The average for the past 
few years has been about 200 campers. 

The Work Camp has much in common with the more 
generally known summer camp. The household duties are 
usually a cooperative sharing of the tasks coincident to any 
camp. The recreation and social life conforms to the usual 
pattern, though in interracial camps this may be more ex- 
perimental and exciting. 

In the camp we conducted among the Japanese and 
Mexicans in the San Pedro district, California, we had 
become well acquainted with a few of the Japanese Amer- 
ican boys, as they had worked with us on the project, but 
of course the larger group in the community was still a bit 
shy. Once we put on a community recreation evening, 
holding the dances and games in the auditorium of the 
school building in which we were living. It was really 
very significant to see the way the Japanese American boys 
we knew worked with us, and amusing to see them trying 
to get the others to come into the games. They pulled and 
pushed, and when they failed they showed disgust with 
their friends for not coming in. 

In the camp in the Negro section of Los Angeles we 
were anxious that our group have an experience of being 
a minority. With this in mind we set up an evening’s enter- 
tainment in which we planned to limit the white people to 
a minority number, but to our disgust a number of inter- 
ested young white people, not in the camp, heard about 
our plans and came in such numbers as to dominate the 
situation. 

The daily devotional periods are apt to pattern after the 
traditional Quaker Meeting. The usual series of evening 
lectures and discussions are designed to center around the 
particular problem to which the camp has addressed it- 
self, or to the abilities and interests of the guest speaker or 
leader. 
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The Work Camps differ from the ordinary camps in 
several significant aspects. In the first place, the work 
project is the all-important undertaking to which the 
campers give their time and effort; it is to be a contribu- 
tion to the community in which the camp is located that 
will last longer than the eight weeks of the camp. The 
labor of the campers is all free, as far as the project is con- 
cerned; no wages are paid; the camper is responsible for 
paying his own expenses while in camp. The workday is 
set to simulate, as nearly as possible, the workday of the 
surrounding community, and the student undertakes to 
put in the required amount of time. The work itself is 
usually manual labor, with variations for girls such as 
teaching daily vacation Bible schools, conducting play 
and recreational programs, and working in sewing and 
canning clubs, while they are not barred from the manual 
labor of the project. The Work Campers are all college 
students, or recent graduates; they are of any religious 
faith, race, or national background. 

The selection of the work project on which the labor is 
to be expended is governed by several factors. First, the 
work must be of a type that will not deprive some regular 
worker of a job. This was more important during the years 
of depression than it is at the present. Second, the project 
must be of a kind that unless this free labor is available the 
work will probably not get done; third, the project must 
be located, if possible, in an area in which there is an evi- 
dent social conflict, or where a socially embarrassing situ- 
ation exists. Labor and capital, tenant and sharecropper, 
and race relations provide many suitable situations. 

The student group thus gets some firsthand contact with 
the problem by living with it. It is with this in mind that 
the work factor in the camp experience is emphasized. 
Not only does the student benefit from the work itself but 
by this device he becomes more nearly a part of the com- 
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munity in which he is working, and can thus claim some 
voice in the councils of the community. He has a right to 
speak, for he has earned that right by living in and work- 
ing for the community. 

When we were building the Japanese garden in San 
Pedro, it was necessary that we have some attractive stones 
to set around as part of the garden. The committee in 
charge of the projects, that is, the Japanese committee, 
thought they had made arrangements to get some stones, 
but when we went to get them the owners said “nothing 
doing.”” When we explained what our student group was 
doing, we were given permission to have all the stones we 
needed. This is a very different approach from that of the 
research student who makes a few visits to the area and 
when he is finished leaves no visible evidence of having 
been in the community, but who has material he can write 
up asa thesis for a degree, or as a story to sell to some mag- 
azine. This latter point was emphasized in an experience 
I had the year we conducted a camp among the Japanese 
on Terminal Island, southern California. Almost the first 
introduction was to a group of Japanese American theo- 
logical students, spending the summer in the community. 
They asked whether we planned to write a story about the 
community and its unique Japanese customs. Their atti- 
tude was evident when we were able to assure them that 
we had no such intention, but that we hoped to leave be- 
hind our share of the labor on the Japanese garden at the 
San Pedro High School and on the improved playgrounds 
among the Mexicans and others in the city, and also a host 
of friendly contacts with our neighbors. (We lived in the 
schoolhouse on the Island.) It was significant that when 
the evacuation order was given the American Friends 
were welcomed among these people without question. 

Another distinctive factor in these camps is the way in 
which the emphasis is placed on the development of an 
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inner self-discipline, but in which the individual is fully 
aware of the claims others have upon him. Rules and regu- 
lations are at a minimum. In our camp in the Negro dis- 
trict in Los Angeles, this was carried to the point where 
even dishwashing and cooking were placed on a voluntary 
basis, campers being left to “sign up” for these chores as 
they chose. The process carries certain risks, but the Work 
Camp provides a good time and place in which the stu- 
dent can learn the fundamentals of this inner control, as a 
system that contrasts with the edict, directive, or com- 
mand. 

The social significance of the Work Camp, as conducted 
by the committee, is hard to measure, but a summary of 
the work of the summer of 1941 shows that there were 17 
work units in 13 different states; that the members worked 
in coal field areas, at rural rehabilitation, and with coop- 
eratives; that they engaged in a number of projects in 
cities in labor situations and among migratory workers. 
There were also units that worked with existing social 
agencies. During the year there were 312 volunteers, 164 
women and 148 men, who came from 32 states and repre- 
sented 17 religious denominations. The group represented 
102 colleges, with 60 majors in social sciences and 40 in the 
physical sciences. They built dams, reconditioned and con- 
structed community buildings, assisted in health centers, 
constructed and directed recreation centers and play- 
grounds, and worked as staff members in social agencies. 

The experience, even though only eight weeks in dura- 
tion, is often effective in developing a real insight into the 
problems involved and often, though not always, removes 
or loosens the grip of well-established prejudices. Former 
work campers are to be found serving in churches, reloca- 
tion centers, schools, social agencies, and similar institu- 
tions. 
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Kenneth Holland, the associate director of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission, concludes his report on Work 
Camps for College Students by saying: 


The Work Camps of the American Friends Service Committee have 
special significance as a laboratory experience of great value to social 
science students. Field trips are established procedures for students in 
many subjects, such as geology .... Why should not students of the social 
sciences receive comparable experiences by living and working in strife- 
torn industrial towns, in a seriously eroded rural area, or in a village 
ridden by racial prejudices? Regardless of how well courses are con- 
ducted, they cannot take the place of actual experiences within the social 
problem areas of the United States or of living, working and talking with 
human beings who contribute to or make up the problem. Indeed, one of 
the best ways for a student to get at social reality is to identify himself as 
a member of a community under observation. If he is accepted by a com- 
munity, the depth to which he can penetrate into the web of motives and 
forces that hold it together will be limited only by his ability, experience 
and tact. 

Work camps are a new technique for the study of social conditions. As 
such they deserve the thoughtful study of all educators, but especially of 
all teachers of social science.* 


1 Kenneth Holland, Work Camps for College Students (Washington, D.C.: 
American Council of Education, 1941). 




















MILITARY SOCIAL CONTROLS 


EDWARD C. MCDONAGH 
Southern Illinois Normal University* 


@ Control is unquestionably the most characteristic ele- 
ment of military life. Perhaps no other area of social liv- 
ing is so charged with effective means of social control and 
regulation. Historians suggest that necessity has been the 
major factor accounting for the development of military 
discipline; however, in this paper we are not so concerned 
with the development of military discipline as with an 
evaluation and presentation of the principal ways and 
means by which military discipline is attained and main- 
tained. In short, just how does the army control its men? 

There is scarcely a social control used in the army that 
is not in some way colored by the Articles of War. These 
military laws, the Articles of War, were passed by Con- 
gress for the express purpose of legally controlling the 
conduct of all persons subject to military discipline. In 
general, these articles define the offenses for which soldiers 
may be tried by court martial, prescribe the composition 
and procedure of court martial, and fix the limits of pun- 
ishment that may be imposed by these courts.’ Perhaps 
the two most important Articles of War of the 121 articles 
are the 96th and the 104th. A great many soldiers consider 
the 96th Article of War the most comprehensive and be- 
lieve it can be interpreted to include almost all conduct of 
a negative nature. This article is phrased as follows: 


Though not mentioned in these articles all disorders and neglects to the 
prejudice of good order and military discipline, all conduct of a nature to 
bring discredit upon the military service, and all crimes or offenses not 
capital, of which persons subject to military law may be guilty, shall be 


* On leave from Southern Illinois Normal University and at present an enlisted 
man in the U.S. Army. 

1 See Soldier’s Handbook (Washington, D.C.: United States Government Print- 
ing Office, 1941), pp. 6-7. 
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taken cognizance of by a general or special or summary court-martial, 
according to the nature and degree of the offense, and punished at the dis- 
cretion of such court.? 


Inasmuch as soldiers are very much aware of the implica- 
tions of this Article of War, their behavior to a large ex- 
tent can be controlled by mere reference to the above 
article. While the Articles of War are in many ways a 
listing of specific offenses for which specific punishment 
may be expected, the 96th Article of War generalizes any 
misbehavior of the soldier as a matter calling for correc- 
tion. 

Again, while the 96th Article of War may be the most 
general, the 104th article probably touches the average 
soldier mgst frequently and is the exclusive prerogative 
of the Commanding Officer. It is stated in the following 
manner: 

Disciplinary Powers of Commanding Officer: The disciplinary punish- 
ments authorized by this article may include admonition, reprimand, 
withholding of privileges for not exceeding one week, and hard labor 


without confinement for not exceeding one week, but shall not include 
forfeiture of pay or confinement under guard.® 


Most of the controls utilized by the Commanding Officer 
have their legal bases in the 104th Article of War. It is 
how wisely the authority granted in this article is used 
that determines the spirit of company conformity. The 
Commanding Officer has enough authority to enforce con- 
formity and, if he knows the principal desires and needs 
of his men, the withholding of certain privileges can be 
quite effective. 

The Articles of War are read to every new recruit at 
the time of enlistment or induction and to all soldiers 
every six months; hence, the mere reference to the Articles 
of War is enough to assure some conformity. Yet, officers 


2See 4 Manual for Courts-Martial U.S. Army (Washington, D.C.: United 
States Printing Office, 1943), p. 225. 
8 Ibid., p. 226. 
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and noncommissioned officers are cautioned not to utilize 
the threat of a court-martial trial to control enlisted men. 
It is considered better military policy for leaders to attain 
discipline through leadership, personal supervision, and 
wise training of recruits. The general rule in the army is 
that court martial will be used only when no other method 
of control will work satisfactorily. It has been found that 
leadership in commissioned and noncommissioned officers 
tends to obviate the use of court martial. 

The personality and character of the military leader are 
next in importance to the legal bases generating control. 
While this point has already been suggested, it will be 
considered more thoroughly at this time. The officer or 
noncommissioned officer can be a living example of con- 
trol. Since we are so suggestible, it is not unusual to find 
the men in a given company so many reflections of the 
company commander; and experienced soldiers state that 
they can tell a great deal about the Commanding Officer 
by observing his soldiers around the company area. If the 
soldiers are careless in their dress, give sloppy salutes and 
then only on occasion, and in general seem disinterested 
in their work, the Company Commander may exhibit some 
of these traits in his personality. On the other hand, if the 
Company Commander is neat, trim, of good military bear- 
ing, and ambitious, the entire company may manifest these 
qualities. In the final analysis, regardless of the Articles 
of War, military officers lead effectively if they are re- 
spected. These comments, with natural reservations, apply 
to all persons exercising authority over soldiers. Thus an 
officer who comes out for reveille so tired that he cannot 
stand at attention to inspect the formation fails to instill 
respect, and his job of control is that much greater. Au- 
thoritarians in military situations, whether they be cap- 
tains or corporals, must be the part expected by their en- 
listed men. 
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The leader who is for his men, their welfare, their way 
of life is respected naturally. He does not need to threaten 
court martial if the men define him as a straightforward 
man, a person who would not ask an enlisted man to do 
anything that he would not do himself. In one sense the 
test of satisfactory military control can be gauged by the 
way soldiers accept military duties. When asked to per- 
form some task by the Commanding Officer, it is the way 
the man accepts the command that reveals how much re- 
spect the superior has won. Commands that are accepted 
with cheerfulness indirectly attest to the respect the soldier 
has for the officer. A simple task may provoke a soldier 
if the person ordering the command has an unfortunate 
personality, and, conversely, soldiers have been known to 
undergo extreme hardships during campaigns principally 
because they did not want to let the “old man” down. A 
pleasant personality does not need to threaten his men into 
obedience. 

What are a few of the personality traits soldiers admire 
in their leaders? Perhaps sincerity of purpose is most ad- 
mired in the military leader. Sincerity and ability make a 
strong combination in any leader, especially a military 
leader. Enthusiasm and a clear voice are also assets to an 
officer, for if he cannot be heard his soldiers may appear 
to be lax in obeying his orders, necessitating a shout for 
ATTENTION, which develops an antagonistic attitude 
on the part of his men toward him and his orders. This 
resentment may continue, even though his message per- 
tains to the granting of a larger number of three-day 
passes. A clear and well-modulated voice does not need to 
repeat commands, and the necessity for anger and resent- 
ment is thus limited. A repeated command may have the 
tendency to make the soldiers believe that they are being 
driven. Other personality traits which soldiers respect and 
which mitigate the problem of social control are fairness 
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in promotion and punishment of soldiers, interest in the 
soldiers, and recognition and understanding regarding the 
varying abilities, desires, and philosophies of life of en- 
listed men. 

The opportunity to gain advancement is dependent on 
the soldier’s good record. The ambitious soldier, if he 
hopes to become more important than a private, must ac- 
cept conformity as a necessity. The reward of special priv- 
ilege is a powerful factor in controlling soldiers. The en- 
listed man sees the commissioned officers granted many 
privileges because of their status. He sees the officers 
saluted, dressed in attractive attire, with their families on 
the post, and rarely doing any of the arduous tasks of the 
recruit and private. With some reservations these privi- 
leges percolate down to the first three grades of noncom- 
missioned officers. The higher noncommissioned officers 
are seen to mess by themselves, sleep in cadre rooms, and 
act only infrequently as members of the kitchen police. 
Thus higher rank means more money, a greater sense of 
responsibility, and numerous special privileges. These 
privileges tend to drive the ambitious soldier to do a great 
deal more than his share of work so that he will stand out 
from his fellows and win promotion. The lazy private 
rationalizes his plight by insisting that he is the most for- 
tunate man on the post, since he has virtually no responsi- 
bilities. But a reasonable interpretation would not confirm 
such a notion, especially when the private finds himself 
pulling guard duty, doing his hitch in the kitchen, and 
having to budget his limited income. 

Rewards in the form of medals and citations loom up 
as powerful social controls. Many kinds of medals are 
given to soldiers in recognition of excellence beyond the 
call of duty. These medals vary all the way from the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor to the Good Conduct Medal. 
A deed well done can be a subject for praise, which can be 
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very effective as a social control if a large group of men 
hear the details of the praise concerning one of their num- 
ber. Ambitious soldiers may react with attitudes express- 
ing the conviction “I can do that well too.” In the military 
setting praise is expressed concretely by various awards 
and medals. These medals take on great social significance 
if they are given on auspicious occasions and if the supply 
of awards is very limited. The entire regiment or battalion 
which is participating in the ceremony may be inspired to 
do a better job of the principal task. On most occasions 
when these awards are presented some of the important 
details of the soldier’s extraordinary work are cited so all 
may hear. Of course, there are cynics who may berate the 
significance of medals as control devices. In this connec- 
tion it may be of interest to recall Napoleon’s reply when 
one of his friends laughed at him for establishing the 
Legion of Honor and its insignia. His friends defined the 
insignia as a toy. The great emperor replied candidly, 
“You call these toys? Well, you manage men with toys!’”* 
The effectiveness of medals and awards does not need to 
be defended as military social controls, for we may cite 
their use by fraternal, collegiate, and industrial organiza- 
tions and societies. 

Rumors are unofficial but nevertheless powerful mili- 
tary controls and by their nature very difficult to reckon 
with by military authorities. Perhaps the three sources 
largely responsible for the origin and diffusion of rumors 
in the company are (1) an inflated interpretation of a com- 
ment made by a commissioned officer as indicative of a 
new development, (2) the making of references to official 
information by enlisted men who may work in company 
administration as clerks or typists, and (3) the spontaneous 
speculation of both commissioned officers and enlisted 
men as to the meaning of recent directives issued by higher 


4 Cited by E. A. Ross, Social Control (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1901), p. 89. 
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headquarters. Even a slight change in company equipment 
may be interpreted to mean that the organization is ready 
for overseas duty and that a particular area has been 
selected. Little can be done to regulate the spreading of 
rumors, inasmuch as talking and speculating are both very 
human qualities. The War Department has designed a 
number of intriguing posters to depict the importance of 
security and silence concerning military information, but 
for a company under garrison conditions in this country 
these posters probably do not drive home the message to 
the typical soldier with sufficient force. 

Rumors create the false impression that everything is 
changing, and thus almost complete confusion results. If 
a few men are transferred to other branches of the service, 
a rumor may develop that the company is to be inactivated. 
Morale under such conditions is certain to be low. It is 
impossible to deny all the rumors. About the only thing 
that saves a company’s morale is the fact that a very large 
percentage of the rumors are preposterous and merely 
serve to amuse the personnel. A study of the nature and 
frequency of rumors in the army would be very revealing. 
The details of the process of rumor manufacture and dif- 
fusion need not be discussed, but the reality of military 
rumors as a factor in social control cannot be denied. 

Objective evidence of the successful operation of mili- 
tary controls in the army is manifested well in the accord- 
ance of military courtesy and discipline to designated 
leaders. The army has taken the position that discipline is 
based on the voluntary subordination of the individual to 
the welfare of the group. Yet, a sense of individual pride 
and responsibility is essential to sound discipline. The 
army has found out that military discipline is attained 
through common sense, self-respect, commendation for 
duty well performed, as well as by the use of admonition, 
reprimand, and other corrective measures for delinquen- 
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cies." The Basic Field Manual points out that “Impa- 
tience, angry rebuke, or violent and profane speech shows 
a lack of self-control in the leader and quickly destroys 
respect and the cooperative spirit in the men.’” 

Military courtesy is merely an outward demonstration 
that the soldier has some consideration for the leaders in 
the military team. Much ceremony has developed around 
particular military courtesies and, when performed 
promptly and precisely, makes them noteworthy occasions 
of uniformity. Thus, to observe a battalion of well-trained 
soldiers passing in review is a thrilling sight; yet individ- 
ual control is imperative in achieving group uniformity. 

Some of the military courtesies may seem at first a little 
rigid to the recruit when he realizes that he must salute all 
officers, speak to officers only when spoken to, walk to the 
left of officers, and that social intercourse between officers 
and enlisted men is taboo. However, under field condi- 
tions and continued association some of these courtesies 
are gradually modified and a natural respect for the desig- 
nated leaders develops. A natural respect for the leader is, 
of course, more genuine and significant than any outward 
manifestation by means of military courtesy. At this point 
it should be remembered that under campaign conditions 
military courtesies are considerably restricted. To be 
saluted by an enlisted man in a battle area may cost the life 
of the officer, inasmuch as snipers are trained to pick off 
leaders. Without adequate leadership no military team 
can function successfully. Thus, under such conditions the 
courtesies of the service are restricted, but the necessity 
for military discipline becomes more important. Military 
discipline is actual control, whereas military courtesy may 
be considered as a token of control. 


5 Military Courtesy and Discipline (Washington, D.C.: United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1942), p. 3. 
8 Loc. cit. 
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In summary, under militarization we find the principal 
sources of control are the Articles of War, particularly 
the 96th and 104th; leadership ability and personality of 
the commissioned officers; promotions and rewards as ex- 
pressed in higher ranks and medals; camp rumors, which 
tend to be salient and subtle controls even though quite 
unofficial; and, finally, military discipline and courtesy. 
It is significant that military controls call for considerable 
outward socialization of the members of the military team. 
Rather than think in terms of himself, the trained soldier 
thinks first of his squad, next of his platoon, and finally of 
his company. Actually these groups are hierarchies of con- 
trol and regulation. 








SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
INADEQUATE INFORMATION 


SHIRLEY HITZ 
Teaching Assistant, The University of Southern California 


@ While making a study of public opinion the writer was 
impressed by four significant points. First, public opinion 
exercises a powerful force in American life. Second, a 
very large percentage of public opinion is based upon in- 
adequate information. These two observations lead di- 
rectly to a third deduction: namely, that public opinion as 
a social force is as likely as not to create a reaction in 
wrong or incorrect directions. Many times such a reaction 
to a given problem will mean that attempts to solve the 
problem will be complete failures. From the third state- 
ment a fourth observation is offered: many of the bung- 
ling procedures and much of the inefficiency for which 
democracy is criticized begin with the inadequate infor- 
mation on which public opinion acts. 

During the period in which these observations were 
made, the writer developed a questionnaire involving the 
opinions of citizens of the United States toward Argentina 
during World War II. Six questions were asked, and each 
was focused on the subject of Argentine neutrality. The 
questions were worded as follows: 


LIST OF QUESTIONS 


|. How far do you think that the United States is respon- 
sible for the Argentinian dislike for our nation? 
None........ Slightly........ Moderately........ 
Considerably........ Extensively........ 

2. The presence of the hoof and mouth disease has long 
been the announced reason for the United States to 
exclude Argentine beef from our market; however, 
the hoof and mouth disease does not exist in all prov- 
inces of Argentina. How far do you think that the 
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United States is justified in excluding all Argentinian 
beef for the above reason? 

None........ Slightly........ Moderately........ 
Considerably........ Extensively........ 

3. How far do you think that the Argentine government 
is sympathetic to the Axis? 

None........ Slightly........ Moderately........ 
Considerably........ Extensively........ 

4. How far do you think that the Argentine people are 
sympathetic to the Axis? 

None........ Slightly........ Moderately........ 
Considerably........ Extensively........ 

5. How far do you think the United States could influence 
Argentina to declare war on the Axis? 

None........ Slightly........ Moderately........ 
Considerably........ Extensively........ 

6. How much do you feel resentment toward Argentina 
because she maintained neutrality for over two years? 
None........ Slightly........ Moderately........ 
Considerably........ Extensively........ 


The persons included in the survey may be classified 
into two separate groups: 140 persons constituted the “un- 
informed,” or, in other words, those persons whose opin- 
ions were based on inadequate information about Latin- 
American situations. These individuals are not necessarily 
representative of an illiterate group, but, rather, it should 
besaid that most of them have had at least some highschool 
education. They included factory workers, white-collar 
workers, housewives, businessmen, and individuals from 
other miscellaneous fields. As a whole, they may be con- 
sidered to represent a fair cross section of general public 
opinion in the United States. The smaller group was com- 
posed of 31 individuals whose opinions may be classified 
as among the “informed” regarding international questions 
relating to Latin America. This smaller group was com- 
posed of college professors who have been deeply inter- 
ested in international questions and in Latin-American 
problems. Many of these men may even be classed as ex- 
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perts or authorities in the field of Argentine-United States 
relations. The data were gathered during the first half of 
1944. Conclusions from the results of the questionnaire 
were drawn by obtaining arithmetic means of the opinions 
of 31 persons in the “informed” group and of the 140 per- 
sons in the “uninformed” group, and then the figures were 
reduced to percentages for purposes of comparison. Table 
I indicates the percentages found: 











TABLE I 
Questions 
by nos. None Slightly Moderately Considerably Extensively 
per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 
Informed Opinion 
3. 3.22 6.45 45.16 38.70 6.45 
y Sl 37.50 31.25 15.62 15.62 0.00 
3. 3.03 12.12 18.18 39.39 27.27 
4. 18.18 51.51 21.21 6.06 3.03 
S. 12.90 29.03 12.90 38.70 6.45 
6. 29.03 32.25 12.90 22.58 3.22 
Uninformed Opinion 
a 6.84 14.44 30.40 50.92 3.50 
y 4 24.81 17.29 16.55 18.79 22.55 
3. 6.52 12.29 26.81 36.95 17.40 
4. 9.30 39.54 37.21 13.17 0.77 
5. 29.64 31.92 13.68 15.20 8.36 
6. 18.24 29.64 24.32 20.52 7.60 





Question Number |, as stated in the List of Questions, is 
of the more obvious type to both the informed and the un- 
informed. For many years now our grammar schools and 
high schools have emphasized the “good neighbor policy” 
and at the same time have made an effort to suggest that 
the United States was partially to blame for the Latin- 
American dislike of our nation. The effect of this educa- 
tion is observable in the table of percentages by the small 
gap between informed opinion and uninformed opinion in 
rating the possible blame to be attached to the United 
States for this dislike. However, even here the informed 
opinion recognizes to a greater degree that the United 
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States may be partially responsible for the Argentinian 
dislike of our nation. 

Question Number 2 deals with a subject in which an 
opinion based on inadequate information is more likely 
to distinguish itself as fallacious. Authorities on the Ar- 
gentine beef situation have long recognized the fact that 
the United States could safely import fresh beef without 
fear of bringing in the hoof and mouth disease by estab- 
lishing a Sanitary Commission to handle the inspection of 
such fresh beef. Authorities also point out the harm it 
would do to our own beef market if Argentine beef were 
allowed to flood our market. In regard to this question the 
informed person clearly expresses an opinion based on 
adequate knowledge on the subject. The experts give a 
rank of over 68 per cent to the fact that the United States 
is either not at all or only slightly justified in excluding 
Argentine beef because of the hoof and mouth disease. 
However, only about 42 per cent of the uninformed 
opinion feels that the United States is either not at all or 
only slightly justified in excluding Argentine beef because 
of the hoof and mouth disease. Public opinion in the 
United States regarding this question has already operated 
to create ill feeling on the part of the Argentinian. The 
Argentinian has more pride in the beef of his country than 
in any other product or accomplishment. The United 
States citizen crushes this pride when he accuses their 
prize beef of being unsanitary. Actually only one or two 
provinces in Argentina are possessed of the disease, and 
in their nation it does not function malignantly within the 
cattle as it does in the United States. Hence, we nay say 
that general public opinion based largely on scanty infor- 
mation, as in the case of the beef question, has brought 
about international ill will and strife on an unjustifiable 
basis, and will continue to do so. 

Questions Number 3 and 4 were included in the ques- 
tionnaire to determine whether the uninformed opinion 
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would render the same distinction between the degree of 
sympathy for the Axis held by the Argentine government 
and the amount held by the Argentine people. The total 
results indicate that the uninformed person does not in 
many instances possess the knowledge necessary for such 
a distinction. 

From the tabulations it may be seen that the experts 
give a relative rank of 84.84 per cent (adding the votes for 
“moderately,” “considerably” and “extensively” — Table 
I) to the belief that the Argentine government is sympa- 
thetic to the Axis; the uninformed, by the same addition of 
votes, gives the percentage of 81.16 per cent to the degree 
to which the Argentine government is sympathetic to the 
Axis. In other words, there is only 3.68 per cent difference 
between informed and uninformed opinion regarding the 
extent to which the Argentine government is sympathetic 
to the Axis countries. The decisions of each group, how- 
ever, were not based on similar information. The unin- 
formed person has a tendency to base his decision on the 
fact that headlines and commentators have constantly ac- 
cused Argentina and its government of being a center of 
Axis espionage and of sanctioning such activity without 
interference. Experts base their opinion on the fact that 
men in the government saddle, such as Ramirez, Peron, 
Lugones, Manni, and the G.O.U. or the Gobierno, Orden, 
Unidad, have all displayed pro-Axis sentiment either pub- 
licly or through policy. Going a step further, and consider- 
ing the degree to which the Argentine people, not the gov- 
ernment, are in sympathy with the Axis nations, the reader 
will notice that the informed opinion and the uninformed 
opinion differ by 20.75 per cent. The informed opinion 
gives a percentage of 30.30 to the extent to which the Ar- 
gentine people are sympathetic, and the uninformed gives 
a percentage of 51.15 in indicating the degree of sympathy 
for the Axis on the part of the people. The uninformed 
opinion has the tendency to lump the government and the 
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people as one, but the authorities in the field have esti- 
mated that 80 per cent of the Argentine people are in favor 
of the United Nations. Consequently, we may draw the 
conclusion that here the uninformed has a tendency to 
base his opinion on glaring headlines accusing all Argen- 
tinians of being pro-Axis. This type of conclusion on the 
part of the uninformed would, again, serve only to create 
a cleavage between Argentina and the United States rather 
than to build for solidarity between the two groups of 
peoples. 

In considering question Number 5, namely, the degree 
to which the United States could influence Argentina to 
declare war on the Axis, the informed opinion again dem- 
onstrates the validity of sufficient and pertinent informa- 
tion as a basis for international understanding. The ques- 
tionnaire on this subject was sent out during the months of 
March and April of 1944, or two or three months after 
January 17, 1944, when the United States State Depart- 
ment came close to accusing publicly the Argentine gov- 
ernment of being prce-Axis. Argentine officials, however, 
were tipped off, and the result was a break in diplomatic 
relations on January 29, 1944, to prevent the open accusa- 
tion. The break demonstrates only to a partial degree the 
extent to which the United States could influence Argen- 
tina—economic boycotts, which in themselves would be a 
potent weapon, are not even considered; however, the 
above-mentioned conditions, which actually stimulated 
the break, are not widely known. Subsequently the in- 
formed opinion feels by 22 per cent more than does the 
uninformed that the United States could influence Argen- 
tina to declare war on the Axis. Once again, then, the 
average public opinion fails to see the weighty interrela- 
tionship and interdependence existing between the United 
States and Argentina. 

Finally, we see in question Number 6 that the informed 
opinion is definitely less inclined to feel resentment toward 
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Argentina’s extended neutrality policy than is the unin- 
formed. The observation here is that the informed opinion 
has become more objective regarding touchy international 
matters, whereas the uninformed opinion is swayed by 
emotion and by the glittering generalities and adverse 
propaganda that easily shape uninformed opinion. Ob- 
jective reasoning regarding such international matters 
could certainly be more constructive than the emotionally 
formed opinion toward building a more cooperative hemi- 
sphere and for aiming at a more peaceful world. 

It is now possible to go a step further, to progress from 
the specific to the general, and to make a few pertinent 
generalizations based on the results of the writer’s inquiry: 


(1) The more informed opinion is clearly less likely to 
take a provincial view of international relations than 
is the uninformed. The informed person is more uni- 
versal in his thought, whereas the uninformed person 
is concerned mainly with those things which immedi- 
ately affect him. 

(2) The more informed opinion places international re- 
lations on a plane where adjustments are feasible. 
The uninformed person labels international relations 
and problems as “much too complicated” and dis- 
misses any solution from his trend of thought. 

(3) When all opinion is raised through education from 
the uninformed levels to the informed levels, the pos- 
sibilities of putting international relations on a con- 
structive basis will be measurably increased. 

(4) This study is a minor indication of the need for a na- 
tion-wide adult educational program —a program 
which may well be put into effect at once in order to 
help create a more informed public opinion for the 
support of our leaders who are coping with postwar 
problems. 

(5) If democracy depends for its continued existence, in 
a world of warring nations, on an informed public 
opinion, no cost in dollars and cents is too great for a 
program which works toward changing a potent un- 
informed opinion into a powerful informed opinion 
on all matters pertaining to international relations. 























SPATIAL FIXITY OF NEW HAVEN 
CHURCHES* 


The Application of One Index of Ecological Dominance 


STANLEY H. CHAPMAN 
University of Pennsylvania 


@ Martin’ lays down three indices of ecological domi- 
nance, the first of which will here be examined in terms 
of data pertaining to the family of 112 churches in the in- 
corporated City of New Haven, Connecticut, with at least 
a year’s active existence in 1941-1942. Martin writes: 


While the factors determining the position of dominance of any institu- 
tion are somewhat difficult to isolate, the following are at least significant 
in relation to the church: (1) the degree of spatial fixity maintained by 
an institution despite the pressure from increasing land values, . . .? 


This criterion will be examined in three ways: by appli- 
cation to a selected six of the roughly forty denominations 
(representing 78, or 69 per cent, of the community’s 
churches) , by checking against developmental chronology, 
and by review of ecological distribution. The results, it is 
hoped, will demonstrate the utility of the concept and en- 
courage other efforts at critical application of this index 
and the other two posited with it. 

The ecological analysis will follow the work of Pro- 
fessor Maurice R. Davie,’ who has described 25 ecological 
areas, known as Davie Districts in the literature devoted 
to ecological study of New Haven, here called merely 

* Some of the material and discussion of this paper was presented before the 


Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Eastern Sociological Society, New York, April 
22, 1944, as “Ecological Aspects of the Churches of New Haven.” 


1R. R. Martin, “The Church and Changing Ecological Dominance,” Sociology 
and Social Research, 25 :246-57, January-February, 1941. 

2 Ibid., p. 247. 

8 “The Pattern of Urban Growth,” in Studies in the Science of Society, ed., G. 
P. Murdock. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937), pp. 133-62. 
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districts. These 25 districts are capable of classification 
into seven District Types :* 


Upper Class Residential 

Upper Middle Class Residential 
Lower Middle Class Residential 
Lower Class Residential 
Business 

Industrial 

Yale University 


OMDMOOyS 


Six selected denominations display an interesting pat- 
tern of development. The following notation gives the 
year of establishment of their first churches and the present 
number of churches within each denomination: 


1. Congregational 1639 12 
2. Episcopal 1752 12 
3. Methodist 1811 11 
4. Roman Catholic 1833 20 
5. Lutheran 1865 + 
6. Presbyterian 1873 2 


For two centuries New Haven was, measured by its 
churches, exclusively Congregational. It was exclusively 
Protestant until the 1840’s when Catholic and Jewish 
churches appeared. Denominational diversity has fol- 
lowed economic, social, and ethnic diversity. 

Although this discussion is on the institutional level, it 
will not be amiss to take note of the number of individuals 
participating in New Haven’s church life—in the institu- 
tions involved. Remembering that there is no standard 
definition of membership, the figures for the selected de- 
nominations in 1936 were reported thus:° 

4 A six-category classification is used by G. E. Evans, “Social and Geographical 
Distribution in Dispensary Cases of Rheumatic Fever in New Haven,” in Rheu- 
matic Fever in New Haven, 1941, pp. 101-8. A four-category classification is used 
by M. R. Davie and R. J. Reeves, “Propinquity of Residence before Marriage,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 44:514-17, January, 1939. The present classification 
assigns the Central Business, the Industrial, and the Yale University areas their 


own District Types. 
5 U.S. Bureau of the Census: Religious Bodies, 1936, 1:600-1. 
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Denomination* Number of Churches** Total Membership 
Congregational 10 6,884 
Episcopal 12 9,587 
Methodist 10 3,870 
Lutheran 3 1,659 
Presbyterian 2 241 
Roman Catholic 20 71,161 





* These denominational categories are inclusive, except for the 
Negro Methodist groups, which are not included here. 

** These figures are for churches reporting to the Bureau of the 
Census. 


In number of reported members, the order of denomi- 
nations is Roman Catholic, Episcopal, Congregational, 
Methodist, Lutheran, Presbyterian. When compared with 
length of denominational activity, this is interesting. It 
gives greater significance to Roman Catholic and Episco- 
palian membership strength and suggests the Presbyterian 
and Lutheran to be less vigorous relatively than their 
count. In terms of doctrine and social background the 
Presbyterian is an alternative denomination to the Con- 
gregational. Lutheran is equivalent, in community values, 
to foreign, 1.e., German or Scandinavian, in a sense that 
does not apply to the other denominations here considered. 

So much for what may be considered temporal fixity. 
When the number of churches, the number of their suc- 
cessive sites, the years of occupancy, and the ratio of years 
to sites are considered as a measure of spatial fixity for 
churches now active, this summary is possible: 








Number of Per Church 
Denomination Churches* Sites Years Years-Site 
Congregational 5 2.6 151.2 58.2 
Episcopal 12 2.3 91.8 39.8 
Lutheran 4 4.3 59.5 13.6 
Methodist 8 3.4 71.0 20.9 
Presbyterian 2 2.5 33.0 13.2 
Roman Catholic 20 1.7 46.8 27.1 





* This sample of churches from the selected denominations is not 
complete in the case of the Congregational (with 12 active 
churches in 1942), the Methodist (with 11). The sample is, 
nevertheless, representative. 
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The order by years-site ratio is thus Congregational, Epis- 
copal, Roman Catholic, Methodist, Lutheran, Presbyte- 
rian. The Congregational churches have the longest span 
per church and the longest occupation per site; the Lu- 
theran and the Methodist, respectively, have the greatest 
number of sites. These comparisons are to be expected in 
the light of the ecological analysis of denominations as 
given later in this paper. It is also to be expected that the 
Catholics should display the lowest site-church ratio, 
since the parish scheme allows churches only when war- 
ranted in terms of constituency and when permanence is a 
practical consideration. 

A summary of the defunct churches of the same denomi- 
nations by the same breakdown reveals an inverse pattern 
of years to site from that for active churches, with the ex- 
ception of the Presbyterian denomination, which has the 


lowest ratio. 
No.of No.of Total No. Average No. of 








Denomination Churches Sites of Years Years per Site 
Congregational 6 14 255 18.2 
Episcopal 4 + 83 20.8 
Lutheran 3 3 72 24.0 
Methodist 2 5 144 28.0 
Presbyterian 2 2 5 2.5 
Roman Catholic | 1 16 16.0 
Total 19 29 575 19.8 


The significance of the previous material is heightened 
by review in terms of the ecological distribution of the 
churches within the selected denominations. 

The Congregational churches are in districts which are 
both better residentially and more strongly Protestant than 
any other denomination. The Episcopal churches have a 
wider District Type distribution than the Congregational, 
but their concentration tapers upward from District Type 
C, rather than downward. The Lutheran churches are 
only slightly more advantageously located than the Pres- 
byterian, as far as Protestant districts are concerned. In 
both of these cases, however, the Protestant population 
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Per-Cent Distribu- 











tion by Religion 
District Number of Churches* of Family Head** 

Type Cong. Episc. Luth. Meth. Pres. R.Cath. Prot. R. Cath. 
A 1 2 — — — 1 67.7 15.6 
B 6 3 — 2 — 5 39.3 43.3 
Cc 3 5 2 9 1 7 34.8 56.3 
DB — 1 1 1 —_— 6 9.5 84.2 
E 2 1 1 — 1 — 38.1 52.3 
F ones — a a ment parm sistas es 
G — — — 1 — 1 66.6 16.7 

Total 12 12 + 13 2 20 





Average 29.6 56.7 


* The number of churches in the selected denominations is complete. 
** Adapted from table in unpublished manuscript by Professor Davie 
on Ecology of New Haven; based on Sample Family Survey, 5% 
Sample, 1933. The percentages for each District, when taken with two 
other columns (Jewish and None), add to 100%. 


percentage is low and the percentage of city population is 
also low: potential constituency is small. The Methodists 
have their churches in the middle position as regards the 
two pairs of denominations already discussed. The Roman 
Catholic churches show the widest distribution as to both 
District and District Type, although there is a relatively 
greater number of churches in the better residential sec- 
tions than District characteristics would lead one to expect. 

In terms of social-economic class constituency, it would 
appear that the Congregational and Episcopalian 
churches serve an upper and middle class group, that the 
Methodist group is middle and lower class, that the Lu- 
theran and Presbyterian are more strongly lower than mid- 
dle class, and that the Roman Catholic serves all classes, 
with greatest emphasis upon the lower class. From what is 
known of New Haven history, this accords with the city’s 
development and ethnic groupings upon which church 
differentiation is based. 

Spatial fixity of churches appears to be a function of 
temporal fixity, and constituency or population fixity 
seems to provide a significant index of institutional domi- 
nance or integration in respect to the community. 











RESETTLEMENT PROBLEMS OF JAPANESE 
AMERICANS 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
The University of Southern California 


@ This report is based on 140 questionnaires that have 
been filled out by Japanese Americans who have been re- 
leased from the Relocation Centers and have been under- 
going the experiences of resettlement. The information 
has come from resettled persons in about equal number 
from the following cities: Provo, Denver, Des Moines, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and Cincinnati. The data have been 
interpreted in terms of personal experiences and their 
meanings to the individuals concerned; they are not ex- 
tensive enough for a statistical presentation.’ They afford 
considerable insight into the nature of the adjustments 
that accompany resettlement. 

About 32,000 American citizens of Japanese ancestry 
are now experiencing resettlement problems. They have 
been called American-made refugees trying to find their 
way in what is to them a strange environment in a part of 
the United States markedly different from the Pacific 
Coast, from which they and their parents were suddenly 
uprooted in the spring of 1942. 

Moreover, there are about 35,000 more of these indi- 
viduals who are or will be contemplating the experiment 
that the 32,000 are making. These 35,000 are still in the 
Relocation Centers that were set up by the War Reloca- 
tion Authority and are debating the issue: Shall we re- 
settle, or shall we stay in the Relocation Center? Their 
decisions rest in considerable part on how those who are 
facing resettlement in the Mountain States, the Middle 


1 Special thanks are here expressed to all who furnished data and to those who 
assisted in securing the information. 
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West, and the East are getting along in their long-drawn- 
out struggle. 

Instead of going West in order to succeed, these citizens 
are making their own slogan: Go East, young man or 
young woman. 

In many cases the younger and more courageous have 
sought resettlement first. They have gone in ones and twos, 
and later if opportunities have opened they have sent for 
other members of their families. In the early stages their 
resettlement has been largely a youth movement. They 
have been able to act as liaison persons for parents or other 
older relatives and friends, and have eased some of the 
adjustments for the latter. 

A large percentage of Japanese Americans are making 
occupational adjustments in the Mountain States, through- 
out the Middle States, and in the East. Some are finding 
suitable work in cities and others on farms. The wages are 
good, and the work is for the time being acceptable, al- 
though it is not always considered permanent and the 
chances for advancement are not always evident. The re- 
locatee who uses patience and common sense is getting 
ahead occupationally, but there are problems. 

The relocatee is in a quandary when he finds himself 
unsuited to and unhappy in his job. If he stays, the situ- 
ation grows less bearable. If he leaves, he gives himself 
and other Japanese Americans a black eye. If he leaves, 
he must seek temporary housing and hunt for another job 
with a decreasing sense of probable success. To go from 
job to job has a demoralizing effect. If he gives up and 
returns to the Center from which he came, he may return 
in the spirit of failure. However, the WRA is now ena- 
bling the evacuees to leave the Centers on trial periods of 
from four to six months. There is a large amount of addi- 
tional occupational training and retraining that might be 
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done in the Centers if the equipment, the staff, and the nec- 
essary appropriations were available. 

Next to the problem of occupational adjustment the 
housing problem is a close second. In fact, more jobs are 
available than houses for relocatees The general housing 
shortage especially affects the relocatees, for not all per- 
sons will rent to Japanese Americans. Housing is less 
available in the better parts of a city than in the poorer. 
As a result, the relocatees are often forced to take poor 
quarters, and then to double up. There is a natural tend- 
ency for relocatees to congregate in these poorer urban 
sections, partly in self-defense and partly because better 
housing is not available to them. 

According to the dispersion theory that is advocated by 
the WRA, the relocatees are to spread out and thus the 
assimilation process will be furthered. Congregating in 
“Little Tokyos” is being discouraged. However, lack of 
good housing is stimulating congregation and hindering 
dispersion. 

Rural housing conditions are plain if not crude. Some 
conveniences are available, but the isolated living condi- 
tions are disintegrating to people who have lived in or 
near cities. Large rural colonies of relocatees would arouse 
much antagonism. Hence, the WRA is encouraging 
groups of families to relocate together. However, the 
housing situation, urban or rural, is serious. 

The hostels and hospitality houses help out temporarily, 
but the number is very small. The hostel is set up by a 
friendly agency such as the American Friends Service 
Committee, the YMCA or YWCA, the home missionary 
societies or some of the churches. The hostel offers board 
and room at a dollar a day per person for thirty days, if 
the relocatee is unemployed, or $1.50 a day temporarily, 
after he or she becomes employed. The residents share in 
part of the work. The persons in charge are understanding 
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and help the relocatee to get permanent housing. The 
average stay of the relocatee at the hostel is about twelve 
days. Too much of a favorable nature cannot be said about 
the helpful nature of the hostels. There is a real need to 
have their number substantially increased. 

The hospitality house is usually found in a small city. 
It is a private home that will take temporarily one or more 
relocatees under conditions similar to those that obtain 
in a hostel. It serves a useful purpose in tiding relocatees 
over until they can make more definite adjustments. 

The people in the communities in which relocatees are 
appearing are of three classes: (1) a small minority who 
are out and out friendly; (2) a small percentage who are 
out and out antagonistic; and (3) the majority who in the 
main view the young Japanese Americans with curiosity. 
Many of the third group on becoming acquainted with a 
few Japanese Americans at once become their friends. 
Most Americans are quick to recognize fellow Americans, 
even though the names be different and the faces unusual. 

Many are skeptical at first, but, upon getting acquainted 
with two or three Japanese Americans and observing their 
fine traits and their courageous attempts to make good, be- 
come their friends. There was the relocatee truck driver 
in a mountain state who had to stop regularly at a service 
station to have the gasoline tank filled and to obtain other 
services. He noticed a sign “Japs not wanted” within the 
station, and he also felt that a coldness was accorded him. 
However, there was nowhere else for him to stop, and he 
decided to ignore the unfriendly reception. He went about 
his business efficiently and tried to be as natural as possible. 
After a few stopovers at the given station, he noticed that 
the sign “Japs not wanted” had been taken down. Soon the 
service station help were treating him as frankly and freely 
as they would any other American. 
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The heart of America is sound, declares a leading 
American clergyman. The experience of a young Japanese 
American and his wife and a brother of one of them in a 
Middle Western state lends support to this claim. The 
three were employed on a large farm owned by a manu- 
facturing corporation. Promptly, a citizen of a near-by 
town got together a few friends and announced that they 
“would run the Japs out.” Not being desirous of having a 
race riot on its hands and of receiving unfavorable news- 
paper headlines, the corporation returned the Japanese 
Americans to the large city where their services had been 
obtained. The story does not end here. Some of the minis- 
ters and the head of one of the men’s service clubs in the 
town in question held a conference and arrived at the con- 
clusion that this was not the American way to settle such a 
matter, at least it was not the democratic way. At their re- 
quest the mayor called a meeting of the citizens at the 
town hall and announced that both sides would have an 
equal amount of time to present its position, that a vote 
would be taken, and that the vote would be final. The ap- 
pointed afternoon came, the people gathered, the points 
of view were presented in orderly manner, and a vote was 
taken. The result was about two to one in favor of recalling 
the American citizen-workers of Japanese ancestry. They 
were recalled, and a democratic method of handling a de- 
batable issue was demonstrated. 

The relocatee has a special responsibility to put his best 
foot forward—not too far, but far enough to indicate that 
he means well and that he desires to play a reliable role 
in American life. The thoughtful relocatee keeps his 
place, goes about his work quietly, and is determined not 
to antagonize anyone unnecessarily. But it is this silence 
which may mark him with suspicion on the part of some 
observers and lead them to spread adverse rumors about 
him. 
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If he resolves to expect some expressions of ill will and 
to ignore them, he must have (a) a good deal of self-con- 
fidence, (b) a tolerant spirit, and (c) a certain persistence. 
But these traits in order may be interpreted by some per- 
sons as (a) aggressiveness, (b) determination to ignore 
Americans, and (c) dangerous ambition. 

It is not easy to adopt what amounts to a middle course 
between cautiousness and self-confidence. Yet, if this atti- 
tude can be achieved, it goes a long way in tiding the indi- 
vidual over until he can get his reputation for good be- 
havior established. Again, the WRA officials are doing 
considerable to help the evacuees develop reasonable atti- 
tudes toward community antagonism on the outside, but 
many evacuees need more training relative to this problem 
of making local community adjustments. 

The relocatee may find the situation into which he enters 
unsatisfactory, and yet he must not give up quickly. He 
has a reputation to maintain or even to build, not only for 
himself but for other Japanese Americans. If he gives up 
too soon, he will become known as a “six weeks’ Japanese” 
instead of a dependable American. When some relocatees 
accept jobs on the basis of correspondence with employers, 
this procedure may prove quite inadequate, and the relo- 
catee may find himself in an intolerable position and be 
forced to leave his job and search for another. But in leav- 
ing he needs to explain that he does not fit into the situ- 
ation and to make clear the reason for his departure. 

If the relocatee in person can see his future employer 
before he makes a work agreement, he will be in a better 
position than if he accepts a position by mail. If he can 
keep alive a fine sense of humor, he will reap helpful re- 
wards. If he can develop a philosophy of looking for the 
best and doing his best under trying circumstances, he will 
be well on the way to a worth-while resettlement. 
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Some relocatees not only are in college or working but 
are speaking to church groups, service clubs, and other or- 
ganizations, explaining some of their problems to their 
audiences. Most of them are making a fine impression and 
are winning friends. It is related that when one young 
Japanese American relocatee is invited to speak he asks if 
he can bring his roommate with him. The request is 
granted, of course, but imagine the surprise of the audi- 
ence when the roommate turns out to be a young Chinese 
American, who generally is called upon for a few remarks. 
The total effect is wholesome. 

The assimilation problem is many headed. A large num- 
ber of people feel as does the mayor of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, who is quoted in the Gila News-Courier (Arizona) 
as saying: “People in California who are against the re- 
turn of evacuees to the Pacific Coast, and are urging their 
deportation to Japan, have either to change their views or 
to abandon the basic ideas of the Constitution,” as found 
in Amendment XIV, which guarantees that citizenship 
rights shall not be abridged. 

Similar beliefs are expressed by the Pacific Coast Com- 
mittee on American Principles and Fair Play, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. This body has President Robert 
G. Sproul of the University of California as its honorary 
chairman and as members, Bishop James C. Baker of the 
Methodist Church, General David P. Barrows, former 
president of the University of California, President Tully 
C. Knoles of the College of the Pacific, President Robert 
A. Millikan of the California Institute of Technology, 
former president Aurelia H. Reinhardt of Mills College, 
Chester H. Rowell of the San Francisco Chronicle, Bishop 
W. Bertrand Stevens of the Episcopal Diocese of Los 
Angeles, and other persons of national good standing. This 
Pacific Coast Committee in a published statement asserts 
that the “attacks upon the rights of any minority tend to 
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undermine the rights of the majority,” that “attempts to 
deprive any law-abiding citizen of his citizenship because 
of racial descent are contrary to fundamental American 
principles and jeopardize the citizenship of others,” and 
that “it is un-American to penalize persons of Japanese 
descent in the United States solely for the crimes of the 
government and military caste of Japan.” 

Other people vehemently support the evacuation. Some 
do so on political grounds and others announce that eco- 
nomically they are glad to be rid of all Japanese. Some 
support the evacuation chiefly on the dubious ground that 
it was necessary for the protection of the evacuees against 
violence. In support of their position, they point to the 
current threats of violence that are made whenever there 
is mention of the possible return of the evacuees. This ar- 
gument has to be made softly. In fact, it is too late even to 
whisper it, for the enemy propagandists of Berlin and 
Tokyo have pointed out its glaring weakness. To say that 
a minority group of citizens who are peacefully going 
about their work cannot be protected from mob violence 
by another minority group is to admit a breakdown of 
democracy and of the principles for which the American 
forces are fighting abroad. It is to admit that a majority 
cannot hold a minority of race antagonists in check when 
the latter decide to attack helpless members of another 
minority group. It appears to the world that the ma- 
jority of citizens and their police force and militia are 
helpless before the threats of one group of citizens against 
another group. As Dillon S. Meyer, Chief of the WRA, 
has said, the argument that we cannot protect a minority 
“indicates that somehow law enforcement agencies have 
broken down,” and that conditions have proceeded far “in 
the direction of anarchy if we cannot give protection to 
innocent members of a minority group.” 
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That relocatees are making headway is due in part to 
their own efforts to get reoriented. It is due also to guic 
ance from the WRA. It is due to help from the American 
Friends Service Committee and similar organizations. It 
is due to church people and broad-minded persons outside 
the churches. 

As the evacuees spread out in different parts of the land, 
they are making headway. As they reveal the best qualities 
of human character under great handicaps and grievous 
provocation, they are gaining status. Wherever these citi- 
zens are treated justly and in the spirit of fair play, democ- 
racy wins a victory and the good name of our country is 
honored. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


GeorceE H. VoN TUNGELN 
1883-1944 

George H. Von Tungeln, professor of sociology, Iowa State College, 
was born July 30, 1883, and died April 6, 1944. He received his Ph.B. 
from Central Wesleyan College, 1909; A.M. from Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1910; was the Robert Treat Paine Fellow in Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1912-13; and received the Ph.D. degree from Harvard University, 
1926. 

He began his teaching career as a public school instructor in Illinois. 
From 1913 until his death he was, successively, assistant, associate, and 
full professor of sociology at Iowa State College, in which institution he 
initiated sociology. During these years as teacher he was especially inter- 
ested in rural sociology. He published a number of articles and bulletins 
including studies in community organization, tenancy, and standard of 
living. 

Professor Von Tungeln was a member of many professional and honor 
societies. He maintained a strong interest in community development and 
leadership. At the time of his death he had nearly completed a manuscript 
on leadership. 


Ezra DwiGHTt SANDERSON 
1878-1944 


Ezra Dwight Sanderson, professor of rural sociology, Cornell Univer- 
sity, was born September 27, 1878, and died September 26, 1944. He re- 
ceived two B.S. degrees: one from the Michigan Agricultural College in 
1897, the other from the Agricultural College of Cornell University in 
1898. He received the Ph.D. degree from the University of Chicago in 
1921. 

Dr. Sanderson had two fields of interest. He began as an entomologist, 
teaching in various agricultural schools. He was Dean of the College of 
Agriculture of West Virginia University from 1910 to 1915, and during 
the last three years of this time he was also Director of the West Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station. He became a Fellow in Sociology in 
the University of Chicago in 1916-17. During the next year he went to 
Cornell University as professor of rural sociology, which position he held 
until 1943, when he became Professor Emeritus. 

Dr. Sanderson had memberships in numerous organizations, including 
Sigma Xi, Phi Kappa Phi, Association of Economic Entomologists, 
Country Life Association, Rural Sociological Society, and the American 
Sociological Society, serving as president of the last three organizations. 
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The chief contribution to sociology, apart from teaching, was through 
his many books, reports, bulletins, and articles. In a Bibliography of the 
Department of Rural Sociology, Cornell University, by W. A. Ander- 
son, published September, 1944, ninety-four publications are listed under 
his name. His books include: The Farmer and His Community, 1922; 
The Rural Community, 1932; Rural Community Organization (with R. 
A. Polson), 1939; Leadership for Rural Life, 1940; and Rural Sociology 
and Rural Social Organization, 1942. Most of his publications deal with 
the rural community and community organization, many of them being 
reports of detail studies of communities. 


Pactric SocioLoGIcAL Society 


The Pacific Sociological Society held the annual election by ballot and 
elected the following persons as officers for 1945: President, Ray Baber, 
Pomona College; vice-presidents: Northern Division, Lawrence Bee, 
University of Oregon; Central Division, Hubert Phillips, Fresno State 
College ; Southern Division, F. A. Conrad, University of Arizona; mem- 
bers of the Advisory Council: Jesse F. Steiner, University of Washington, 
and Robert Dann, Oregon State College ; Representative to the Executive 
Committee, American Sociological Society, Calvin F. Schmid, University 
of Washington. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


THE MISSING VALUE IN MEDICAL SOCIAL CASE WORK. By Crarme 
A. Peucnet. St. Louis: St. Louis University, School of Social Service, 
1943, pp. 115. 

The thesis of this small volume is that religion, or more specifically 
Catholicism, is the missing value in medical social case work. The last 
chapter of sixteen pages deals directly with this subject, the bulk of the 
work being devoted to the nature of man, of religion, and of generic social 
case work. Since case work states its concern with the ‘“‘whole man,” it fol- 
lows logically that failure to understand the only true nature of man as it 
is taught by the Catholic church means that partial work is being done 
with an imperfect conception of the man who is being helped. The non- 
Catholic probably will find the presentation of the scholastic philosophy 
of Catholicism confusing, while the Catholic may regard it as a valid sum- 
mary that is especially helpful because it is brief. It seems quite probable 
that social case workers will be disappointed by the discussion of case work 
concepts: the professional nature of the case work process is not really 
accepted; the concept of self-determinism is narrowly interpreted and 
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rejected as untrue of man’s real relationship with man and God; and 
there is an absence of differentiation of function of the social case worker 
and the clergy. 

The author’s sincerity and urgency are overlaid with a tone of negativ- 
ism which leaves the reader who is eager for consideration of the relation- 
ship of case work and religion wondering why the author seems to ap- 
proach the subject with the assumption of an underlying antagonism be- 
tween religion and social case work. The subject is one which is ripe for 
clarification. ELIZABETH E. PAYNE 


LIFE GOES ON. By Jessm W. CLemMseN, WituiAM R. La Porte, and Frepa 
B. Dante_s. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1944, pp. 36. 
First, the laws of heredity are briefly discussed. Second, how life begins 
is described. Third, the normal attitudes toward sex are analyzed. These 
are the three themes that are handled with care for the information of 
young people. 


OURSELVES UNBORN. By Georce W. Corner. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1944, pp. x +188. 

Distinguished embryologist Dr. George W. Corner in this series of 
lectures gives a graphic account of the life of humans from seven days 
after conception up to the development of the embryonic infant about to 
emerge into the world. This is the story of the cell development as it has 
been unfolded before the eyes of the research man in the laboratory. It 
proves to be both thrilling and significant. The very latest laboratory 
research experiments in embryology are revealed, and new materials for 
scientific use and discussion are presented in able and enlightening terms. 
The new method for studying placenta transmission, introduced by Dr. 
L. B. Flexner, is related and the results commented upon. The “very 
disquieting discovery” of fetal erythoblastis as being due to the “Rh” 
factor (from rhesus) came in 1940 when Dr. Karl Landsteiner of the 
Rockefeller Institute published the results of his research upon the blood 
of a rhesus monkey. The “Rh” factor is inherited as a Mendelian domi- 
nant gene and causes a serious disease which strikes at late fetuses and 
newborn children. 

The book should prove to be of great value to those who intend to take 
upon themselves the responsibilities of parenthood. Some prevalent myths 
about what prenatal shocks can do to an offspring are related and refuted. 
Dr. Corner has written a revealing account of what individuals are like 
in the unborn stage and comes to the conclusion that they bear through 
all their days “the marks of intimate kinship with the animal world, 
tempered by powers of the mind that bestow dignity and honor upon the 
life of the body.” M.J.V. 
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WOMEN AND MEN. By AmraN SCHEINFELD. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1944, pp. xx-+-453. 

The author of You and Heredity has produced an authoritative book 
on sex differences. He has undoubtedly achieved his aim of helping men 
and women “toward a better understanding of themselves in relation to 
each other,” at least as far as sex factors are involved. The author extends 
his discussion beyond that of sex, as such, as indicated by the following 
titles of chapters: ““The Boy-Girl Ratio,” ‘““The Weaker Sex: Males,” 
“Budding Personalities,’ ‘““Women Without Men,’ “Of Mice and 
Women,” “Fine Feathers,” “Dominance,” “Equality for Women,” 
“Achievement and Genius,” “Marriage of Tomorrow.” The author ad- 
vocates a controlled freedom of understanding and mutual adjustment as 
a basis for dependable marriages. He emphasizes the biological approach 
to the study of sex and gives a great deal of practical advice. ‘T'wenty- 
eight pages of bibliography are appended. 


PRAIRIE CITY, The Story of an American Community. By ANci Depo. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1944, pp. 245. 

Dr. Debo has written in this book the story of a small community in 
Oklahoma founded in 1889, the year of the Cherokee Run, and carrying 
its history to the days following Pearl Harbor. It is a composite story, 
there being no such real community as “Prairie City” ; and into its compo- 
sition has gone a knowledge of many similar communities, for Dr. Debo 
was born in the rural state of Kansas and taught in the rural schools of 
Oklahoma. 

Much research went into the writing of the story; “the chronology is 
exact.”” County records, newspaper files, census statistics, interviews, 
tamily papers, and reminiscences were some of the sources. Eighteen 
photographic illustrations, dating back to 1886, add to the interest of the 
book. 

In this chronicle covering something over half a century is the more 
inclusive description of the American rural community. The last chapter, 
“Pearl Harbor,” closes with the year 1943. Prairie City has felt the im- 
pact of the war. Young men and women completing high school are mar- 
rying, some even before graduation. The girls are going to the city for 
war work; the boys are awaiting military service. The future of the com- 
munity is uncertain. Dr. Debo sees ahead the possibility of a new type of 
rural community. She says: ‘Probably few of the war workers will ever 
return. Even the young soldiers who think of the quiet little community 
with such homesick longing will probably never find economic opportuni- 
ties there. The war has probably hastened the decline of the town that 
was started by the use of the automobile and the growth of mechanized 
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farming, and accelerated by the general depression and the collapse of the 
oil boom. But the fields still produce, and the world still eats, and the 
agriculture of Prairie City has the elements of permanence. Possibly the 
community is witnessing the close of a great cycle that has swung through 
all the centuries of American agriculture ... . Why not a new village of 
farmers, citizens of the world through schools and radio and space-con- 
suming transportation, grouped together in friendly sociability, building 
directly upon the soil? and thus superseding the pattern of the American 
farmer alone upon his land with the varied services grouped together in 
the little town.”” Dwellers in cities as well as dwellers in small towns and 
on the detached farms face together a future of social, economic, and cul- 
tural uncertainty which only their combined and cooperative intelligence 
and loyalty to American idealism can change to some measure of joint 
security. B.A.MCC. 


REHABILITATION OF THE DISABLED SERVICEMEN. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. Compiled by Fetica Fuss. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1944, pp. 14. 

A total of 288 useful references are listed in this Bulletin. Many of 
them are briefly annotated. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE. By Matvin E. Davis. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. 

Countless volumes have been written on various phases of insurance, 
but practically nothing has appeared in book form about the one field of 
protection that touches the lives of the largest number of commercial 
policyholders, namely, industrial insurance. This gap has been well filled 
by Malvin E. Davis, Associate Actuary of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

The book is well organized. The introductory chapter presents a gen- 
eral summary of the development of industrial life insurance, and its role 
in modern society. The exposition then proceeds through-an analysis of 
the contract, agency organization and methods, the factors relating to 
cost, and a discussion of the actuarial basis of industrial insurance. In the 
final part the author discusses the social value of industrial life insurance 
as it administers to the financial needs of the low-income groups. The last 
147 pages of the book contain appendices on various aspects of industrial 
life insurance, valuable primarily for the student of insurance. 

As a source of valuable information about the one phase of life insur- 
ance that is in wide use but little understood, the book has real value to 
the general reader as well as to the student of insurance. 

H. C. HARMsworTH 
University of Idaho 
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SOCIAL WORK AND THE JONESES. By RutH Lerrico and Brap_ey BUELL. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1944, pp. 32. 

The actual methods and services of social work are presented in this 
pamphlet in an easily understood and carefully illustrated way. A broad 
statement of the aims of social work is given, namely, to meet the follow- 
ing human needs: (1) economic need, (2) adjustment of human behavior 
to living, (3) health, and (4) use of leisure time. The distinction between 
public and private agencies is made, and the nature of training for social 
work is noted. 


NORMAL LIVES FOR THE DISABLED. By Epbna Yost in collaboration 
with Dr. Luan M. GreretH. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1944, pp. x-+298. 

Practical and timely, Normal Lives for the Disabled aims to speak 
directly to the disabled, telling them how best they may achieve useful 
and happy lives. The authors, with long successful experience in the field 
of rehabilitation, offer invaluable suggestions for restoration. They have 
told their story simply and with much force. Primarily intended for the 
disabled and those who work with them, the book may be read with great 
profit by everyone. The chapter, “It’s a Case of Nerves,” should eventu- 
ally find its way to every physician’s waiting-room table. It offers some 
splendid therapeutic suggestions on fear. Fear is so intimately connected 
with almost every type of incapacity that little recovery can be expected 
without its erasure. Mental unadjustments seem to accompany most cases 
of physical handicapping. The importance of this chapter should be 
stressed. Another valuable chapter is entitled “Discovering Your Superi- 
orities.”” It is replete with stories of the superior skill developed by the 
disabled after their mishaps. There is also a great deal of sagacity in the 
discussion which takes the form here of counseling. “Superiority takes 
effort” is something more than mere advice. Running throughout the 
book is a fine undercurrent of the usefulness of spiritualized thinking in 
the reconstruction of the disabled. M.J.V. 


RACES AND CULTURE 


THE MYTH OF THE NEGRO PAST. By Metvuite J. Herskovits. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, pp. xiv-+-374. 

This book was the first to be published in that remarkably fine series of 
books on the Negro that have been prepared under the general direction 
of Gunnar Myrdal and financially sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. The findings of Professor Herskovits tend to explode cer- 
tain myths concerning the Negro in America, such as: that the Negro is 
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naturally of a childlike character; that only the poorer stock of Africa 
was enslaved,; that the Negroes, having been brought to America as slaves 
from all parts of Africa, have no common denominator ; that the Negroes 
have come from cultures “‘so savage and relatively so low in the scale of 
human civilization” that they readily have given up their aboriginal tra- 
ditions ; and that the Negro has no past. Although the data presented are 
of a piecemeal type, although they do not wholly prove the claims made 
for them, and although the materials are not popularly stated, the total 
results constitute a noteworthy contribution to the literature on the Negro 
and serve to correct many false conclusions that have been widely ac- 
cepted. 


POLISH-AMERICAN STUDIES. Vol. I. Edited by C. SymonoLewicz. New 
York: Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, 1944, pp. 75. 

A number of. writers contribute a variety of short articles to this new 
periodical. The list includes the following topics: “Autobiography as a 
Source for Historical and Sociological Studies of Polish Immigration,” 
“What Is a Polish-American ?” and “Our Youth and Its Polish-American 
Heritage.” In connection with the last-mentioned topic, Polish-Americans 
are urged to keep alive the Polish language as a means through which 
“the majestic past” may be transmitted to a young nation—America. 


AREAL AND TEMPORAL ASPECTS OF ABORIGINAL SOUTH AMER. 
ICAN CULTURE. By J. W. Cooper. Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian 
Institution, 1944, pp. 33 and 4 plates. 

The physical environment, the somatology, and the linguistic stocks of 
aboriginal South American culture are presented as a basis for discussing, 
first, the areal distribution and, second, the diffusion and temporal se- 
quence. Two major cultures early developed—the silval (of the forest 
regions) and the sierra (of the mountains). In addition there was a 
marginal culture. 


ORIGIN OF FAR EASTERN CIVILIZATIONS: A BRIEF HANDBOOK. 
By Cart W. BisHorp. Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution, 1944, 
pp. 50 and 72 plates. 

In this reprint from the Smithsonian Report for 1943 is given a large 
amount of facts about the culture traits of the people of Eastern Asia 
from the early Pleistocene period down to and through the years of the 
Chou dynasty. The conclusions are drawn that two early civilizations 
developed, one in the Near East and the other in China, and that the 
latter has played a civilizing role comparable to those of Babylon, Egypt, 
Greece, or Rome. 
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CHINA TAKES HER PLACE. By Cart Crow. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1944, pp. xxi-+-282. 

On the basis of having lived twenty-six years in China, the author of 
The Chinese Are Like That and 400 Million Customers has produced 
another interesting book on China. The materials cover the history of 
China since she became a republic in 1912. The author gives a detailed 
account of the rule of the war lords following the overthrow of the 
Manchus, and of the rise of Sun Yat-sen. His problems, his character, his 
strong and weak points are delineated. Then comes the account of the de- 
velopment of the National Government and the Kuomintang. This phase 
of Chinese history is supplemented by the story of Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek. Then, the Japanese militarists and plotters 
begin to get control of a part of China. The New Life Movement and 
the Gung Ho, or Chinese Industrial Cooperative, Movement are ana- 
lyzed. The “problem of communism” and “‘the China of the Future” are 
the concluding themes. 

Interesting light is thrown on the Chinese situation. The Kuomintang 
is seen as no ordinary political party. The Chinese communists are not 
city workers but peasant farmers. China is said to be democratic in every- 
thing but her form of government. She may eventually find her demo- 
cratic machinery of government developed via the thinking of her people 
through the cooperatives rather than through her political parties. 

E.S.B. 


PALESTINE, LAND OF PROMISE. By Watter C. Lowpermik. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1944, pp. 236. 

The author is an American land conservationist, forestry engineer, and 
hydrologist, who has lived and worked in China, the Near East, and in 
various parts of the United States. After giving a down-to-earth descrip- 
tion of the Holy Land as no other writer has done, he proposes a TVA 
for Palestine. It is called a Jordan Valley Authority. This JVA would 
transform the Jordan Valley, the Plains of Esdraelon, and the expanse 
of land south of Jerusalem. The upper Jordan River tributaries would be 
piped on to the slopes of the Jordan Valley, and a canal and tunnel would 
bring waters from the Mediterranean, near Haifa, into the Jordan Val- 
ley and dropped through dams and conduits into the Dead Sea, 1,300 
feet below sea level; and in so doing these waters could be made to gen- 
erate vast quantities of electric power. Dams could be made to store 
waters from the “Hebron dome,” which together with artesian waters 
would irrigate south Palestine. The costs would be great, but they could 
be met by joint financial action of the United Nations and the Jewish 
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National Fund. Labor is available. As a result of the JVA it would be 
possible, according to Dr. Lowdermilk, to accommodate 4,000,000 Jew- 
ish refugees in Palestine and on the east slopes of the Jordan Valley, in 
addition to the present total population of 1,800,000 (550,000 Jews), 
and virtually to solve the Jewish refugee problem of Europe. It is evident 
that a JVA could be successfully developed if the United Nations de- 
sired to do so. Perhaps the Jewish National Fund could be expanded to 
meet the need, provided the United Nations could make reasonable ar- 
rangements with the Arabs. Similar developments could be made in other 
parts of the Near East, it is suggested, and thereby lift the whole Arab 
population to decent and comfortable living conditions. Although not a 
Jew, Dr. Lowdermilk has become an able advocate of the Zionist Move- 
ment. 


SOCIAL PROCESS IN HAWAII. Dora Sen, editor. Honolulu: The Soci- 
ology Club, University of Hawaii, Vol. VIII, 1943 (published in 1944), pp. 
83. 

This annual number of Social Process in Hawaii has special interest to 
the reader because its articles analyze various phases of “the impact of 
war upon some aspects of Hawaiian life.” The first article, by Andrew 
W. Lind on “A Preliminary Study of Civilian Morale,” sets the pace for 
the remaining nine articles. Morale in Hawaii has been maintained as 
evidenced by the willingness of the people as a whole to accept the incon- 
veniences due to wartime conditions. A factor in maintaining morale was 
the disposition to emphasize broader objectives, to take a long-term view, 
and “to subordinate personal and group grievances to the interests of the 
common good.” 

Considerable attention is given in some of the other articles to the 
effects of war conditions upon the alien Japanese. Yukido Kimura tells 
in her paper of the sense of extreme insecurity felt by these people, the 
role of rumors, the loss of traditional leadership, the conflict between the 
desire to change and the tenacity of old mental habits, the reversal of 
family control, the dissolution of factions. The salvation of the alien 
Japanese came through the fact that they were allowed to participate thus 
“freely and intimately in the war effort of the larger community.” This 
activity enabled them to substitute for their earlier fear ‘‘a strong confi- 
dence in the leadership and administration of the United States govern- 
ment,” and it also has speeded up the rather slow process, in their case, 
of assimilation. These two articles are followed by other worth-while 
analyses of racial change in Hawaii. The Sociology Club and its sponsor 
deserve special commendation for their efforts. E.S.B. 
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CONTOURS OF CULTURE IN INDONESIA. By Raymonp KENNEDY. 
Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution, 1944, pp. 10 and 12 plates. 
Beginning with Java Man, who “stands at the head of Indonesian 
genealogy,” the author describes the cultural way of life of the peoples 
of Sumatra, Borneo, Bala, and the other islands. It is pointed out that the 
present range of cultures in Indonesia is “a kind of living museum, giving 
a composite view of the development of civilization in the area.” 


THE ARAB VILLAGE COMMUNITY OF THE MIDDLE EAST. By Arir 
I. TANNoUs. Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution, 1944, pp. 21 and 
14 plates. 

The area in which the Arab village community is found is one cultural 
unit but composed of five political entities—Palestine, Trans-Jordan, 
Lebanon, Syria, and Iraq. The family organization, religious organiza- 
tion, agricultural organization, and the community structure are briefly 
but interestingly presented. 


THE NEGRO CARAVAN. Edited by Stertinc A. Brown, ArtHur P. Davis, 
and Utysses Lez. New York: The Dryden Press, Second Printing, 1943, 
pp. xviii +1082. 

In this anthology of the writings of Negroes of the United States three 
purposes are expressed: to present artistic and valid materials, to give a 
truthful and composite picture of Negro character and experience, and 
to bring together representative literary works that have “greatly influ- 
enced the thinking of American Negroes, and to a lesser degree, that of 
Americans as a whole.’ While other anthologies in this field have been 
published, this one easily overshadows the earlier documents. On the 
whole, the editors have had a difficult task but have accomplished it credit- 
ably. The 276 different selections from twelve varied categories of litera- 
ture are representative of the best in each classification, although other 
editors would not have made the same selections in a number of cases. 

The short story is represented by twelve samples. Because the Negro 
has had to write for two audiences, the white and the Negro, each with 
its own conditioning and desires, he has been restrained and inhibited, and 
hence “limited in range, inventiveness, and appeal.” Twenty-one selec- 
tions from different novels are given, which include such novelists as 
Langston Hughes, James W. Johnson, Walter White, and Claude Mc- 
Kay. Although a good start has been made, “great areas of Negro life 
remain unexplored.” The 110 poems include some of the best writings of 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar, Countee Cullen, Claude McKay, and Langston 
Hughes. In this field of literature the Negro author has been more pro- 
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ductive than in any other, and here the feelings and longings of the Negro 
as a race stand out in clear outline. In the section of the book on “folk 
literature,” a number of spirituals, protest songs, ballads, and “blues” are 
presented. Five dramas have been chosen and excerpts given. Nineteen 
selections have been made from speeches, pamphlets, and letters; fourteen 
samplings are offered from autobiographies and seven from biographies. 
Four types of essays are recognized, namely, historical, social, cultural, 
and personal. If in every school of secondary level in the United States 
this anthology were used, the youth of the country would have a greatly 
enhanced appreciation of the Negro’s contributions to art—and, what is 
more important, a new understanding of the deeply human nature of the 
Negro. E.S.B. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. Orto KLINEBERG, 
editor. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944, pp. xii-+409. 

The major divisions of this book are: ‘““The Stereotype of the American 
Negro,” by Guy B. Johnson; “Tests of Negro Intelligence” and “Experi- 
mental Studies of Negro Personality,” by Otto Klineberg; “Race Atti- 
tudes,” by Eugene L. Horowitz; ‘“The Hybrid and the Problem of Mis- 
cegenation,” by Louis Wirth and Herbert Goldhamer; and ‘Mental 
Disease among American Negroes,” by Benjamin Malzberg. Most of the 
writers give a great deal of space to a review of the research studies that 
have been made in their respective fields, and as a result the book will be 
of interest to social scientists rather than to the public. In several instances 
the results are negative, or almost nil, and the explanation given is that 
adequate methods of research have not been developed or used. There is 
a plethora of data and for the most part a noticeable absence of positive 
findings. 

A profile of Negro traits or what might be called a composite stere- 
otype of the Negro is given, but this perforce of circumstances is based on 
“popular notions, common-sense observations, and semiscientific pro- 
nouncements.” The attitude studies of Negroes are numerous, but the 
total results are scanty. Often the conclusion is reached that “no general- 
ization is warranted.” However, a significant emphasis is placed on the 
salience of race attitudes, that is, upon the degree of importance of the 
race attitude for the person holding it. One of the most thought-stimulat- 
ing chapters is that on “Passing,” or on the different ways and conditioiis 
involved when Negroes are taken for white persons. Racial hybrids are 
the subjects of three important chapters. It is predicted that “the mulatto 
as a distinct group will play a decreasingly distinct role in Negro society.” 
The volume suggests a great variety of racial problems for further in- 
vestigation. 
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PREJUDICE: JAPANESE-AMERICANS, SYMBOL OF RACIAL INTOL- 
ERANCE. By Carey McWuuiams. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1944, pp. 337. 

Under a slightly awkward title the author, who is a Los Angeles 
lawyer, has depicted the situations that the Americans of Japanese ancestry 
have experienced during the past few decades on the West Coast. In page 
after page of carefully documented materials the coming of the Japanese 
to the United States, their economic development, and the antagonism 
that arose are described. The account grows vivid with the statements of 
how race hatred was engendered after Pearl Harbor. Here is unfolded 
the confusion following the military orders that were given for the Jap- 
anese and the Japanese-Americans to evacuate the West Coast despite the 
fact that no such orders were given in Hawaii, 2,000 miles nearer Japan, 
and where the population was one third either Japanese or of Japanese 
ancestry. It is pointed out that economic interests on the West Coast 
wanted the Japanese removed and that the large financial interests in 
Hawaii did not want them evacuated from the Islands. The author intro- 
duces considerable evidence that shows how special interests, apparently 
economic and political, developed a more or less continuing campaign of 
race hatred in California, Oregon, and Washington against American 
citizens—because of Japanese ancestry. Organization after organization 
passed resolutions against the Japanese, but most of these were worded 
alike and seemed to have been instigated from a few common sources. 
Legislative “investigations” were held in order to keep the issue before 
the public, but these were as likely as not to be one sided and to backfire 
because unfairly conducted. The instigators of race hatred made it ap- 
pear that nearly all Californians were against all Japanese, whereas in 
Mr. McWilliams’ judgment not over 35 per cent could properly be so 
classified. The statement is made that the race issue as such would die 
out if race bigots would go about more constructive business. The author 
properly distinguishes between race and culture, but the anti-Japanese 
fail miserably at this point of fact. 

Tragic were the experiences of the American citizens of Japanese 
ancestry when they and their parents were torn out of their homes and 
thrust first into assembly centers and then into relocation centers. Com- 
mendable and American has been the work in the main of the War Re- 
location Authority. Difficult have been the problems of the Japanese- 
Americans in getting resettled in the Mountain and Central states. Dis- 
couraged are those thousands left in the centers. And yet, the author ex- 
presses hope that the heart of the American people will still give these 
uprooted American citizens a fair and democratic deal. E.S.B. 
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FREUD, MASTER AND FRIEND. By Hanns Sacus. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1944, pp. 195. 

Although some of Freud’s ablest pupils disagreed with his understand- 
ing of psychoanalysis and developed schools of thought of their own, such 
as Jung, Adler, and Rank, he had a number of distinguished followers 
whose systems of thought were developed within the general field of 
Freudian psychoanalysis. Hanns Sachs, the author of this book, was one 
of these thinkers. Sachs makes an excellent biographer, for he was long 
and intimately acquainted with Freud, and was taken into Freud’s confi- 
dence as much perhaps as were any of the psychoanalyst’s pupils. It is an 
unassuming and yet independent Freud who is depicted. It is a democratic 
and yet isolated Freud. It is an inquiring and questioning and yet stead- 
fast and sure-thinking Freud. 

Incidental to the picture of Freud that is given in this biography there 
are various and sundry glimpses of psychoanalysis that are afforded the 
reader. These include references to the influences of infantile wish- 
fantasies, to the effects made by their “repression, adaptation, distortion, 
sublimation, or overcompensation,” to the ways in which the unconscious 
disguises “itself behind tragic and comic masks,” and to the unending con- 
flict between “the life-instinct and the death-instinct, with its silent and 
invisible, yet irresistible force.” 


PERMANENT PEACE FOR EUROPE. By Harry Lewis Branam. Boston: 
The Christopher Publishing House, 1944, pp. 192. 

In this small volume the author presents a plan for peace with special 
reference to Europe. His main thesis is that the League of Nations failed 
because “it had no police force or power to compel the allegiance of its 
signatories’; and, since Europe has been the breeding place for recent 
wars, it is necessary to fix attention upon a plan for peace in this area. The 
gist of the plan centers around the formation of the “United Dominions 
of Europe” on the basis of a constitution that appears strikingly similar 
to that of the United States. The United Dominions would have a House, 
a Senate, a central army, no inter-Dominion tariffs, a President who 
would be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, a Supreme Court, 
and a bill of rights. 

In the twenty chapters the author ranges out into such topics as de- 
mocracy, international evolution of education, colonies, Russia, Latin 
America, union for Pacific Oceania, production and distribution, modern 
history, and public appeal. Many of the chapters seem rather remote 
from the main theme. The book is not documented. No reference is made 
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to well-known efforts for a United States of Europe such as those led by 
Count Coudenhove-Kalergi and Aristide Briand (who acted within the 
framework of the League of Nations). Coudenhove-Kalergi’s Pan Eu- 
ropa movement is the best-known plan to bring Europe into some kind of 
federated government. 

The author seems to favor regional federations and some form of 
United Nations for all the world. The main values of the book are found 
in the argument for a federal government for Europe and the insistence 
that plans for regional and world-wide peace must be backed by force. 

J. EUGENE HARLEY 
ECONOMICS FOR CONSUMERS. By Letanp J. Gorvon. Second edition; 
New York: American Book Company, 1944, pp. xiv-+666. 

The new edition of this standard work brings the subject of a consumer 
economy up to date. A new chapter on “Consumers in a Changing Econ- 
omy” deals with consumers under wartime conditions; with consumer 
functions and responsibilities in wartime; with special wartime buying 
problems such as insurance, housing, and investments; with price control 
problems in its six wartime stages; and with the enforcement of price 
control. A new chapter also appears on “Weights and Measures.” New 
data from the 1940 Census and from other sources add to the timeliness 
of this treatise. 

In these days when increasing attention is being accorded the consumer 
it is important to consider and discuss such questions as: Do consumers 
control production? What are the nature and origin of human wants? 
How far can consumers help themselves through forming cooperative 
societies? What are the advantages of cash buying? What are the evils 
of modern expensive advertising and high-pressure salesmanship, and 
what can be done about them? What are the merits of grade-labeling? 
Professor Gordon gives a basic discussion of these and many related prob- 
lems. 

OUR CIVIL LIBERTIES. By Osmonp K. Fragnxket. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1944, pp. x+-277. 

The author of this book is well equipped for undertaking the discussion 
of civil liberties, having been for the last thirty years a member of the 
New York Bar. At present, he is a director of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. Sounding the theme of the book in a terse statement, “It must 
not be supposed that it is easy to be free,”’ he proceeds in advocate fashion 
to prove it. Civil liberties may be regarded as being in the nature of guides 
or formulas for the retention of freedom by people who love it. Prob- 
lems involving the Bill of Rights, freedom of speech and of the press, 
religious liberty, and trial by jury are among the subjects ably discussed. 
A particularly good point is made relative to the suppression of the ad- 
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vocacy of opinions hateful to the majority. Mr. Fraenkel declares: ‘“‘Sup- 
pression of what we dislike results inevitably in the accompanying sup- 
pression of much that we love and live by.” Timely and significant is the 
chapter devoted to civil liberties in wartime. Well developed, too, is the 
thesis that freedom of expression is directly affected by the degree of 
social and economic status possessed. The liberal legalist point of view is 
maintained throughout and succeeds in making the book socially impor- 
tant for true democrats. M.J.V. 


SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION. By Joachim Wacu. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1944, pp. ix-+412. 

The author is interested mainly in answering two questions: How does 
religion affect society ? How does society affect religion? The approach is 
chiefly historical. After certain methodological and general considerations, 
the discussion follows a logical sequence, beginning with religion and 
natural groups, then an analysis of specific religious groups, the impact of 
social differentiation on religion and the reverse effect of religion on dif- 
ferentiation, religion and the state, and types of religious authority. The 
work represents an effort to present a comprehensive survey of religious 
life from the point of view of sociology. The author attempts to adhere 
to the strictly scientific, i.e., the descriptive, rather than the normative, 
approach, although he regards religion as a vital integrative force in 
modern society, more than a disruptive force. He feels that the task of the 
sociology of religion is “to study the interrelation and interaction of re- 
ligion and society with special emphasis on the typology of religious 
groups.” (p. 374) Value judgments on facts and the setting up of norms 
are the tasks of the normative sciences. 

The content of the book is largely a synthesis of material gathered from 
theological, anthropological, and sociological studies of the major reli- 
gious groups and of religious expression both past and present. Nearly 
every page has an array of footnotes, sometimes occupying half the page. 
Unfortunately, there is no index to the many sources quoted, and it is 
difficult to locate the sources except by a perusal of the footnotes. The 
very volume of sources used, as well as the descriptive material, makes it 
evident that the author canvassed the literature on the subject, especially 
the German and English works. 

The book is bound to take a leading place in the literature of sociology 
and religion, especially of comparative religion. The author’s range of 
knowledge of world religions and of contemporary Christian groups is 
amazingly wide. And it is evident that he knows and understands soci- 
ology. The work is a thorough expansion and refinement of the principles 
and ideas developed by such men as Max Weber and Ernst Troeltsch. 
The influence of Rudolf Otto’s conception of the numen (God-idea) and 
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the nature of religious experience is apparent throughout. The God-idea 
is basic to social organization of a religious type, for religion is more than 
a mere consciousness of highest social values. As a consequence, religious 
groups have a type and quality of cohesion not found in other groups. 
Wach takes the middle road between the group-mind concept and the 
notion that society is a mere aggregation of units. Society is not the sum 
of individuals but represents a complex structure. The central concept is 
the “group.” 

In 1931 Wach published in German an introduction to the sociology 
of religion, Einfiihrung in die Religionssoziologie. He was then Professor 
Extraordinarius of the University of Leipzig. He came to the United 
States in 1935, and since that time has been associate professor of the 
history of religions at Brown University. M.H.N. 


ENOUGH AND TO SPARE. By Kirtiey F. Matuer. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1944, pp. 186. 

The author is professor of geology at Harvard University and writes 
on an economic theme having a deep-seated and fateful sociological sig- 
nificance. As a geologist the author discusses the nonrenewable resources 
and the renewable resources of the earth, and concludes that the latter, 
such as resources of the soil, of the air, of the waterfall, will last indefi- 
nitely, while the nonrenewable, such as mineral resources including 
petroleum, coal, copper, nickel, iron, and lead, will be exhausted in a few 
hundred or a few thousand years. Petroleum in the United States will be 
used up in ten years if not sooner, but substitutes for petroleum and other 
nonrenewable resources are at hand. However, what about the population 
of the world which has doubled within the last seventy years? Will it do 
it again? Probably not, judged by current tendencies, for it appears that 
the world will reach a stationary population in a century at about 32 
hundred million (the present population is 20 hundred million). As a 
result of the afore-mentioned factors, there will be enough and to spare 
for everyone on earth, provided the people of the world recognize very 
soon that they must substitute for the present age of destructive competi- 
tion an age of interdependence. 

In the last half of the book the author argues that no one continent can 
provide sufficient amounts of every ingredient of modern civilization to 
satisfy all the needs of its inhabitants and hence “only as each contributes 
freely and without hindrance to the welfare of all mankind can the re- 
sources of any be utilized to the best advantage.” The earth is not adapted 
to having barriers built between regions. Its structure is built for “free 
exchange of raw materials and finished products the world around.” The 
question arises: How can the world be organized so that natural resources 
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may be distributed for the wise use of all? By totalitarian or democratic 
methods? The author accepts social planning on a democratic basis as the 
answer and advocates not “an alliance of powerful states sufficiently 
strong to dominate the entire world” but “a world community in which 
all nations are united by the bonds of democratic cooperation.” For the 
details of democratic social planning and for a democratic world organiza- 
tion, the reader is referred to the highly stimulating concluding chapters. 


THE AMERICAN CHARACTER. By D. W. Brocan. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1944, pp. xxi+-169. 

Denis Brogan, professor of political science at Cambridge University, 
writes an enlightening account of America and the Americans in this, his 
third book on the United States. He avers that he has done it so that the 
British public can understand better certain American principles and atti- 
tudes. So engagingly has he reported concerning us that Americans surely 
will want to read about how they look in the mirror of an Englishman 
who has lived in and traveled widely over the country. He knows its 
slang, its sports, its prejudices, and its interests. To him, America is the 
most interesting country in the world, and one which has “no parallel in 
history to the experiment of free government on this scale.” _ 

Looking into Brogan’s mirrored reflections, the American will find 
that he has been sympathetically understood. In all probability, he will 
gain much from the comprehensive interpretation of the American scene. 
With penetrating insight, the author sketches his exploration of the evo- 
lution of modern Americans. For three centuries, they have been involved 
in the process of adaptation to their environment. “From the very be- 
ginning, American life was competitive from the top downward... . 
From the beginning, it was ‘root, hog, or die.’”” So most Americans at 
the start were forced to become real-estate speculators; and, as such, de- 
veloped an economic and an emotional interest in growth. The booster 
spirit was inaugurated early. 

“America denationalizes quickly,” but Mr. Brogan is not so sure that 
it nationalizes as quickly. The American expects to be told everything, 
and no secret agreements can remain secret long, what with radio com- 
mentators and gossip columnists ranging over the scene. Commenting 
upon our conduct of the war, the author sees Americans conducting it as 
they would their businesses or their sports, an ominous outlook for the 
Axis, whichever way we are doing it. The big problem for Americans is 
“the problem of all free peoples in the world.” The problem is one of 
adjustment, the learning cf new habits, the acquisition of new emotional 
attitudes, and the recognition of the needs of a new world society. Brogan 
meant the book to be of vital significance for the British public; it can be 
no less for the American public. M.J.V. 
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PROJECTS AND SOURCE MATERIALS IN SOCIAL STATISTICS: PA- 
CIFIC COAST. Prepared by Subcommittee on Social Statistics, Pacific 
Coast Regional Committee of the Social Science Research Council, June, 
1944, 

This report is an inventory of source materials and current research of 

a statistical nature in the fields of population, labor, health and welfare, 

housing, and crime and delinquency, covering the Pacific Coast area. Some 

362 studies are listed under the authorship of 174 individuals and agencies. 

The Committee consisted of Calvin F. Schmid, Chairman, M. I. Gersh- 

enson, Robert G. Webster, and V. B. Stanbery. The report may be 

ordered from the Giannini Foundation, University of California, 

Berkeley, California. 


MAN AND THE STATE. By Epbcar L. Hewett. Albuquerque: The Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Press, 1944, pp. 152. 

Dr. Hewett has added another interesting volume to his “Man in the 
Pageant of the Ages”’ series. In Man and the State the author makes an 
inquiry into “the meaning of history,” particularly with reference to some 
of the problems of government. Rightfully he would have our leaders and 
our people alike study the lessons of history before attempting to solve the 
stupendous problems of the nation today. The five essays that comprise 
this book are entitled: ‘““The Evolution of the State,” ‘““Toward Citizen- 
ship and National Association,” ‘European Breeds,” “The Limits of 
Idealism,” and “Government without the State.” These discussions are 
based on observations gained from long and painstaking study of “the 
heritage of the race.” One important idea out of many that might be 
mentioned is that the peace of the world could be guaranteed if the peace 
treaty and its fulfillment could be based on the Golden Rule. 


SOCIAL DARWINISM IN AMERICAN THOUGHT, 1860-1915. By RicHarp 
Horstapter. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1944, pp. 
viii+191. 

This is a historical account and survey of Darwinian thought as it has 
affected social ideologies in the United States from 1860 to 1915. Pro- 
fessor Hofstadter says that his fundamental interest has been to empha- 
size ‘‘those less technical aspects of social theory which are most likely to 
have a direct influence upon the popular mind.” He has succeeded in pre- 
senting a readable book, and the contributions he offers in it will be of 
much interest to sociological students. Spencer, Sumner, and Ward are 
given separate chapters. The influence of Spencer upon many American 
writers is deftly sketched, and the author states that: “His language has 
become a standard feature of the folklore of individualism.” Of Sumner, 
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he says that he was like some latter-day Calvin who came to “preach the 
predestination of the social order and the salvation of the economically 
elect through the survival of the fittest.” Ward, bifurcating the Spenceri- 
an system, “sundered social principles from simple and direct biological 
analogies.” The chapter entitled ““Trends in Social Theory: 1890-1915” 
contains some interesting comments on the attacks made by Small, Cooley, 
and Ross on Darwinism. As a conscious social philosophy, Darwinism 
largely disappeared in America at the end of World War I, thinks the 
author. He admits that there is always the possibility of its resurgency in 
either individualistic or imperialistic uses. This is provocative thought. 
Has it really disappeared so largely as the author thinks? M.J.V. 


THE SOCIAL GOSPEL OF WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH AND ITS RE- 
LATION TO RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. By VerNon Parker Bopern. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1944, pp. viii+168. 

This interesting and stimulating study of the thought of Rauschenbusch 
regarding the social gospel is a distinct contribution to a clearer under- 
standing of the application of religion to social issues. His religious philos- 
ophy was within the evangelical tradition of the Protestant faith, but the 
social aspects of religion were strongly emphasized. The life and work of 
Rauschenbusch may be divided into three periods, according to Bodein. 
The first extends to about 1892, during which period he formulated the 
Brotherhood of the Kingdom idea. The next period was from 1892 to 
1902, when his thoughts about the Kingdom of God and the application 
of religion to social issues were maturing, and he began to assume leader- 
ship in the social gospel movement. The last period extended from 1907 
to his death in 1918, during which time he became the famous leader in 
the interpretation of the social gospel. He published seven books, three of 
which were major works in social religion. M.H.N. 


CARTELS AND INTERNATIONAL PATENT AGREEMENTS. By Lesa 
G. Bronson. Washington, D.C.: The Library of Congress, Legislative 
Reference Service, Bulletin No. 26, 1944, pp. 98. 

This mimeographed document gives the history of the development of 
cartels in Germany and in other countries and also the pros and cons of 
their activities. It indicates how the powerful I. G. Farbenindustrie arose 
in 1925 out of a unification of several chemical industries and how it made 
“deals” with organizations, such as Standard Oil Company, probably to 
its own advantage, restricting the manufacture of vitally important mate- 
rials needed in wartime in the United States. The study is factual rather 
than argumentative and is well documented with numerous references to 
the best source materials on the subject. 
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TAXES AND CO-OPS. Minneapolis: Midland Cooperative Wholesale, 1944, 
pp. 20. 


Point by point this document takes up the contentions of the National 
Tax Equality Association that the patronage refunds of the cooperatives 
should be taxed. It is pointed out that other forms of business could re- 
turn their surpluses to their patrons, if they really wished to do so, and 
would then not have to pay an income tax on such sums. It is claimed that 
taxes on refunds to persons who have joined together on a nonprofit basis 
to purchase goods and who have overcharged themselves would be grossly 
unfair. Moreover, cooperatives pay all the taxes that other businesses pay. 
It is shown how cooperatives “‘in the final analysis are the last bulwark of 
enterprise that is really free.” They practice free and fair competition and 
protect the public against monopoly prices. 


STRATEGY OF PEACE. By Henry M. Wriston. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1944, pp. vii+159. 

This little volume comes from the pen of the President of Brown Uni- 
versity, who has also written in very recent years Prepare for Peace! 
(1941) and Challenge to Freedom (1943). The author “keynotes” the 
approach to the great problems of world peace by telling us that he has 
made “‘no effort to mid-wife a brave new world and no attempt to revive 
a world that is dead.” But he does endeavor “to exploit whatever unity 
of thought now exists and to avoid the extremes which divide men instead 
of drawing them together” and “to clear the path to more freedom for 
today and to give opportunity to organize a better tomorrow.” 

The book is arranged in three parts. Part I deals with the general 
considerations of war and peace with chapters on such topics as total war, 
the distinction between war and peace, reason, culture, emotion, economic 
activity, and force. Part II, entitled “American Commitments,” has 
some seven chapters on perspective, Canada and Greenland, South Amer- 
ica, the Pacific, the Far East, and Europe. Part III presents—a very bold 
undertaking for a university president—the articles on “A Basic Treaty 
of Peace.” 

Dr. Wriston’s chapters on total war and the difference between legal 
war and peace are noteworthy. He emphasizes the role of reason in inter- 
national affairs and, in connection with culture, gives us a well-expressed 
thought: 


Peace is the realization of the full potentialities of those phases of culture which 
unite men and give them a sense of human brotherhood. War on the other hand 
represents the effort to obstruct the channels of this deep-flowing human intercuurse, 
to exploit the lesser differences, rather than the greater unities. 
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The author sharply reminds us that “force can destroy Hitler, but it 
gives no hint regarding what should be done next.’ Quoting Talleyrand, 
he reminds his readers that “force of arms is transitory, whereas hatred 
lives on.” The secret of statesmanship in war is “to exploit the use of 
force for the advancement of the ends suggested by reason, for the spread 
of universal culture, and for the employment of economic power to enrich 
the whole world.” 

What of the basic treaty of peace? President Wriston wants a short 
treaty with basic essentials. Other points should be taken care of by 
special agreements or treaties between each of the Axis powers upon the 
one hand and all the United Nations at war with it on the other hand. 
An arbitrary assumption is suggested that the basic treaty should be no 
longer than the Constitution of the United States. Space does not permit 
discussion of the fifteen Articles of Dr. Wriston’s model treaty. These 
relate chiefly to a number of procedures to which Germany must agree. 

It is evident that the author has put much thought into his outline and 
has expressed in several of the Articles the probable terms of the treaty 
or treaties that will terminate the war. His outline of basic terms should 
provide an excellent basis for wider discussion. There would be differences 
of opinion on some of the Articles. On the whole, this is a stimulating and 
helpful contribution to our thinking regarding the difficult problems 
ahead. J. EUGENE HARLEY 


BUREAUCRACY. By Lupwic von Mises. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1944, pp. viii+125. 

This book identifies “bureaucracy” with the New Deal, socialism, and 
any form of governmental interference with business. It speaks in highly 
derogatory terms of such interference. It challenges the idea that bureauc- 
racy has developed among large-scale corporations and that the latter 
through bureaucratic methods have interfered more with free enterprise, 
particularly in crushing out small business, than has government. In fact, 
it asserts that it will try to demonstrate “that no profit-seeking enterprise, 
no matter how large, is liable to become bureaucratic provided the hands 
of its management are not tied by government interference.” In carrying 
out this proposition the book insists that “the only alternative to profit- 
seeking business is bureaucratic management” and that “no private enter- 
prise will ever fall prey to bureaucratic methods of management if it is 
operated with the sole aim of making profit.” In thus deifying profits and 
in laying the evils of bureaucracy on one doorstep only, the argument falls 
because of its one-sidedness and will appeal only to those thinkers who are 
already convinced. 
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A REBEL IN THOUGHT. By Saran Tarteton Corvin. New York: Island 
Press, 1944, pp. 245. 

Mrs. Colvin writes vividly and sympathetically of people in the chang- 
ing American scene. She was born in Alabama at the close of the Civil 
War on her “Grandfather Lightfoot’s Cotton Plantation—into a deeply 
disturbed world.” In her charming and honest prose she tells of the strug- 
gles of the South and of family adjustments. In 1890 Mrs. Colvin entered 
nurses’ training at Johns Hopkins Hospital. Mrs. Colvin was an active 
participant in the struggle for women’s suffrage and later became a leader 
in the field of education, serving on the Minnesota Board of Education 
under three governors, the last being Governor Stassen, whom she chal- 
lenged in her letter of resignation for denial of his pre-election pledges. 

Mrs. Colvin’s comments are forceful and her courageous thinking is 
clear cut and direct. Some of her statements about the current situation 
are highly significant as, for example: ‘It has not been sufficiently recog- 
nized that there is a deep psychology of revolution present in every nation 
in the world today.” “Unless an educational system can develop to meet 
human needs, it has failed in its major objective. It is too dangerous an 
experiment to try to run a democratic form of government with its bases 
of power in an uneducated mass of people.” Yet Mrs. Colvin is not a 
pessimist. Her concluding sentences relative to the world war are 
prophetic. “Only when our attitude has become mature enough to judge 
and condemn individuals and not whole peoples, to recognize the common 
needs of all humanity, will we develop a philosophy that can make possible 
a lasting peace.” B.A.MCC. 


MACHIAVELLI’S THE PRINCE. Edited by Harpin Craic. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1944, pp. xli+-177. 

In 1930 a London bookseller purchased at auction a rare sixteenth- 
century manuscript of The Prince. The manuscript turned out to be an 
Elizabethan translation, the date of which the editor, Dr. Hardin Craig, 
places somewhat earlier than 1585. Until recently, it was believed that 
the Elizabethans knew the great classic only through Italian, French, or 
Latin versions, 1640 being the date of the first printed English text. This 
manuscript, which has been printed in its present book form,, was finally 
obtained by Mr. Jules Furthman of Los Angeles. Mr. Craig has supplied 
the publication with both an enlightening introduction and elaborate 
notes. The latter are especially interesting because of the comparisons 
noted between this translation, the early Harley translation, and the 
Italian text. The University of North Carolina Press has bestowed much 
care upon the printing and binding of the book. Those who are interested 
in sixteenth-century Elizabethan culture will welcome the appearance of 
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the book. It might be timely to quote from the manuscript a bit of Machia- 
velli which war-loving Hitler must have memorized at one time: “Besides 
this the Enimie (as the coorse of warr requirethe) must even att his first 
arivall att the beginninge of the seige committ the owtrages in burninge 
and wasteinge spoylinge and defacinge their goodes and possessions when 
the peoples Chollour is att the hottest, and their myndes readiest to resist, 
and therefore the prince hath lesse cause to dowbte for the harme is doon 
err their anger be past, and the hurte receaved before they haue leasute 
to bethinke them of the mischeef.” M.J.V. 


SOCIAL-ECONOMIC MOVEMENTS. By Harry W. Lamwier. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1944, pp. xx-+828. 

In this revision of the author’s well-known book entitled 4 History of 
Socialist Thought there are twelve chapters devoted to utopianism, four 
chapters to Marxism, seven chapters to “other schools of thought (Fabi- 
anism, French syndicalism, guild socialism), seven chapters to commu- 
nism, eight chapters to socialist movements in England, central and north- 
ern Europe, Italy, Spain, Australasia, South Africa and Asia, United 
States and Canada, and Latin America. The subject of recent socialist 
thought receives two chapters, and two chapters are given to consumers’ 
cooperatives. As in the earlier book, the author maintains an objective 
viewpoint and writes with both deep understanding and fair-minded 
interpretation. He does not write as a doctrinaire friend or opponent but 
as one determined to record as many of the multitudinous data as possible 
and in a well-organized way. 

Among the special points which receive attention is the broadened em- 
phasis that is developing particularly among American socialists. There 
is a tendency to recognize the importance of decentralization of both con- 
trol and administration and to hold to no blind concepts of state or central- 
ized ownership with all its dangers of bureaucratic developments. Time 
has not brought about a unity of the various schools of socialist thought 
but if anything more divisions and subdivisions—which testify interest- 
ingly enough to a spirit of individualism among socialist thinkers. 
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JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONEL. A Comedy of a Tragedy in Three 
Acts. By Franz Werret. New York: The Viking Press, 1944, pp. 120. 
Franz Werfel, author of the Song of Bernadette, distinguishes himself 
once again, this time in the role of playwright. His new play is about 
refugees; since Werfel was a refugee, the incidents may not be too far 
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from truth. At any rate, though the background was tragic, Werfel could 
not have lost his sense of humor. So he labels the play comedy of a tragedy. 

Werfel takes an incident affecting the lives of his three principal char- 
acters—Jacobowsky, the Colonel, and Marianne—during the period when 
all France was collapsing under the Nazi heel in the spring of 1940. 
Jacobowsky, human and memorable in his judgments of people, is in Paris 
after having fled from Poland, from Berlin, from Vienna, and from 
Prague. He is a man of flight, a symbol of the dispossessed. “Courage,” 
he says, claiming he has none, “is founded upon the inability to transpose 
oneself into the soul of the enemy.’”’ But he declares that he always esti- 
mates danger in the light of reason, which is now why he is planning to 
leave Paris and start his life from scratch for the fifth time. Quartered at 
the same inn is Colonel Stjerbinsky, slightly overdecorated Polish officer, 
elegant in his swaggering and haughty in his best upper-class manner. 
Like Jacobowsky, he is a refugee but one of the first-class order. 

Jacobowsky has succeeded in buying a motor car of sorts for his flight 
to the Channel coast. Unfortunately, he is ignorant of how to handle the 
car. Living in the past by feats of magic and tricks, Jacobowsky soon pre- 
vails upon the elegant Colonel to drive the car. Piloting the car with pomp 
and flourish except around the curves, the Colonel finally arrives at the 
home of his beloved Marianne. He insists that she accompany them. 
Loaded with her luggage, the car has become really uncomfortable, and 
the journey takes on the air of a hazardous adventure. The trip to the 
coast is filled with incidents, some hilarious, some threatening. How 
Jacobowsky manages to persuade the Nazis to fill his empty gasoline 
tank and how he saves the Colonel from arrest and execution make for 
scenes that are the essence of both the comic and the serious. During the 
journey, the Colonel, whom Jacobowsky has thought of at moments as 
having one of the finest minds of the fifteenth century, gradually recog- 
nizes the true worth of his lowly countryman. 

Finally, they all arrive at the Mole de Nivelle with England and safety 
just across the Channel. Only two can be taken in the boat. Jacobowsky 
decides that the Colonel and Marianne must go. But Marianne, who has 
come to realize Jacobowsky’s talents, knows that he will be worth much 
to the Allied cause. She will wait for the Colonel in France. “(Madame 
La France,” Jacobowsky calls to her as the boat drifts away from the 
shore. The play sparkles with Werfel’s wit, but it also illuminates the 
unhappiness which typified France in June of 1940. To graft a comedy on 
tragic backgrounds was no mean feat of dramaturgy, but Werfel has suc- 
ceeded in doing it well. M.J.V. 
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